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So You’re Giving a Play 


Bert H. Davis 


When Tom says to the group, ‘‘Let’s 
give a play!” it would be helpful to have 
Dr. Eliot Field of Wilmington, Delaware, 
drop in. 

He would lean back in his chair, look 
about the group with an eye keen for color 
and motion, and share with would-be 
players some of the lore of dramatist and 
producer. 

Dr. Field celebrated his sixtieth birth- 
day a few months ago by leaving a Long 
Island, New York, manse to take up full- 
time work as playwright and critic. His 
work of the past ten years includes thirty 
published dramas and pageants, including 
“The Power of the Word,” published by 
the American Bible Society in observance 
of the Coverdale Translation anniversary, 
and annual religious dramas presented at 
Northern Presbyterian General Assem- 
blies. 

For the Religious Drama Council of 
Greater New York and numerous other 
committees and organizations, Dr. Field 
has conducted drama-writing competitions. 
He is never happier than when discovering 
new talent, whether of the pen or of stage- 
craft. 

Where will your group meet its first 
problems when it gives a play? 

Perhaps in concluding that a religious 
play must be a Biblical play! 

Must it? 

“Hastman and Wilson in ‘Drama in the 
Church’ tell us that a religious drama is 
one that has a religious effect,’ answers 
Dr. Field. “It sends away an audience 
exalted in spirit, enriched in understanding 
the spiritual struggle within a man’s soul, 
deepened in its fellowship with God and 
man. Let a group feel that it could and 
should deliver a great spiritual message 
over the footlights, and it has made a 
splendid beginning in religious drama.”’ 

And then, to select the play. 

“Tf it requires little in the way of prepara- 
tion and rehearsal, few real problems to be 
met in casting and in delineating character, 
quite likely it is trivial and will accomplish 
little,”’ says the “play doctor.” 

Know a good play by the ways in which 
it avoids the obvious, the overly dramatic, 
unnatural and “forced” dialogue, an unreal 
development in plot. Is there a genuine 
conflict in the play, or is a situation “set 
up” so that the answer is evident long be- 
fore the characters get to it? 

“Partly because so many groups won’t 
pay royalties, a number of the plays given 
by church groups are of low quality,” Dr. 
Field tells us. 

“Among these non-royalty plays are 
some offered by promotional boards of the 


churches, which have been of only average © 


quality, though the standards are now 
being raised. 

“Drama in the churches is hardly out of 
the ‘fad’ stage, so the youth group choosing 


a play to present has to step warily and 
secure the best advice it can find.” 

Dr. Field enjoys greatly his present 
contacts with high schoo] and college young 
people. Late in May he presented ‘The 
Eternal Hills’? at the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Syracuse. Two campuses 
supplied the dramatist’s aid. Students of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in Phila- 
delphia, helped him to make natural the 
dialogue and situations of this play, whose 
action centers in a college situation. 

Then students of Syracuse University 
furnished the cast for the General Assembly 
presentation, first having determined for 
themselves, at Dr. Field’s request, that 
“The Eternal Hills” “had size’ and at no 
time ‘‘went sissy.”’ 

With such cooperation between the 
players and the writers, religious drama is 
certain to improve. It will become more 
like life, less like footlighted make-believe. 

Dr. Field has had experience with many 
types of plays, but he prefers definitely 
religious dramas for the church drama 
groups. And that is in part because re- 
ligious dramas use exceptionally fine 
themes in a way to influence the audience. 

He quotes Dr. Fred Eastman: ‘‘The es- 
sence of the drama is struggle. More than 
nay other art, the drama deals with the 
emotional and spiritual struggles of life. 
The deepest struggles of our lives are re- 
ligious.”’ 

Who then will be contented with incom- 
petent plays, sloppy direction, forgotten 
lines, climaxes too long delayed—in a field 
that promises so much? Giving a play is 
well worth doing if it is done right. 

In providing practical advice and even 
personal guidance for church groups, a 
number of capable individuals and some 
denominational bodies are now available. 

In Rey. Harold A. Ehrensperger, Metho- 
dist churches have the only full-time de- 
nominational leader engaged in promoting 
and presenting plays and pageants. Dr. 
Field warmly commends the service of the 
Division of Plays and Pageants, which Mr. 
Ehrensperger directs. 

The pioneer Commission on Religious 
Drama and Pageantry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church lacks a full-time national 
officer, yet continues to keep in touch with 
volunteers throughout the country. 

The Southern Baptist Student Union 
has founded a library and play-reference 
headquarters at Baylor University in 
Texas. 

Dr. Field acts as dramatic counselor for 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

A number of ministers and directors of 
religious education have had excellent ex- 
perience in religious drama. Courses in 
the subject are increasingly popular for 
summer conferences. 

(Continued on page 1182) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universa] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Saving and Spending 


OME of us were brought in frequent contact with 
old proverbs which enjoined saving. Many came 
from ‘“‘Poor Richard’s Almanac’”’—‘‘Waste makes 

want,” “A penny saved is a penny earned,” ‘Early 
to bed, early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise.”’ 

One of the supreme goods of life was to be wealthy. 
One of the ways to become wealthy was to save. 

In “David Copperfield,’ by Charles Dickens, 
Micawber says: “Annual income twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditure nineteen six, result, happiness. An- 
nual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
twenty pounds ought and six, result, misery.” 

Both political economy and common sense teach 
us that saving is essential to progress. When our 
fathers went out into a wilderness, they faced first of 
all the problem of food, drink and shelter. They had 
to bend every energy to keep from starving to death. 
There could be no schools, no churches, no public 
libraries, no public parks, no marble or granite build- 
ings, no monuments to the dead, no hospitals or poor- 
houses or child-caring agencies, until they got some- 
thing ahead. The way some of them put it was, 
“We must have a physical foundation for a spiritual 
structure.” The thirteenth chapter of First Corinth- 
ians, however inspired of God, had to come out of 
the mind and body of a man who had to eat and drink 
in order to write. 

Of spending, the old proverbs have been full of 
warning. The church, too, always has honored the 
prudent, careful man who saves his money. True, the 
preachers have told us that every virtue carried too far 
~ becomes a vice. The thrifty man may become the 
selfish, grasping man, or miser. The spending man 
may easily become the spendthrift. The cautious 
turn timid, the courageous turn reckless. All these 
warnings are true, but spending gave us the Capitol in 
Washington with its wonderful dome. Spending gave 
us the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Me- 
morial. Spending gave us a hard road up into our 
“hollow.” 

Back of saving, people imagine, security lies. 
Ahead of spending, lies enjoyment. 

There are so many elements of truth and false- 
hood in all these words that it is difficult to separate 
them. Let us note a few. 

It is true that saving gives us our surplus for public 
improvements, and it is true that saving often makes 


a person financially independent in sickness or old 
age. But suppose everybody saved most of what he 
earned. To profit by it everybody would have to in- 
vest what he saved. What would he invest it in? 
Who would pay him interest? Are there any factors 
in this complicated thing called society that we have 
not reckoned on? For example, statisticians tell us 
that there is a great increase in the number of old 
folks. Raising the average age people live does not 
result in a longer life, but in more old people. People 
do not live to be 110, but many more live to be sixty 
and seventy. How does this fact affect the interest 
that we will get on our savings? How does it affect 
the ability of banks to pay interest? Suppose we add 
millions and millions to the amount people want to 
put into stocks and bonds. Where are the stocks and 
bonds coming from? 

The God of things as they actually are seems to 
be taking a hand. Leisure is all right for the aged, 
getting out of the way of the young folks who ought 
to have their chance is all right, but with a steadily 
increasing company of old folks, how will we support 
them without a Townsend plan—and if a Townsend 
plan depends on six times seven being a million, how 
can we ever fit it to this practical world which acts as 
if six times seven were forty-two? 

We sympathize so deeply with projects for social 
security, we believe so firmly that after a lifetime of 
work one is entitled to a safe rest, we hold so insist- 
ently that the burden of the poor, the sick, the helpless, 
is a burden that all of us should bear, that we hesitate 
to publish a word that might weaken any support of 
social security measures pending in state and na- 
tional legislative bodies. The opposition in some cases 
is intelligent, but in most cases is utterly selfish. 

Is there a key to the mysteries of saving and 
spending, and to all the intricacies of social security? 
Is it all selfish in the Townsend political party—or 
racket, or movement, whatever we choose to call it? 
No, the desire to be independent in old age, and to 
have old folks cared for, is not altogether selfish. Sav- 
ing is not all miserly. Spending is not all self-indul- 
gent. Money is not all evil. 

The Master again and again commended the 
wise steward. But again and again he commended 
those who gave up everything. Both things are right. 

There is something higher than a desire to be safe, 
secure, and independent in old age. It is faith that 
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if we do all the things that duty lays on us in the 
present, all the things necessary will be added to us. 


Trust no future how e’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead. 

Act, act, in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead. 


And there is this interesting commentary on 
doing right and letting the future take care of itself. 
The laws of the universe seem ready to come down 
hard on too much social security and too little faith. 
At least, our present scheme of things will not work 
long without both saving and spending. It will not 
work long without better saving and better spending. 
The mills of the gods are for the better. Everything 
else will be ground exceeding small. 

And as a postscript for our dear Communist 
critics, let us point out that the foregoing is based on 
the theory which they might not suspect—that there 
can be righteousness in the institution of private 
property, and honor and unselfishness in holding and 
handling it. 

k *k 


LALONE GOES BACK 


MERSON HUGH LALONE and Mrs. Lalone 
started back for the college town of Canton on 
September 1. We wish to record our appre- 

ciation of the work that both of them have done. Mr. 
Lalone is well known as an editor and editorial writer, 
and he again showed his caliber this year. And both 
Mr. and Mrs. Lalone did admirable work for us as 
reporters, covering meetings held on the same dates. 

Less in evidence now, but full of promise for the 

future, is the work which Mr. Lalone has done the 
past summer on the managerial side. He dealt with 
things that perforce the editor. manager has neglected. 
With two or three of the directors he did surveying 
and appraising much needed. He drafted plans of 
value. We are greatly indebted to him, and again 
record our conviction that, important as his work is as 
minister in a college town, he could have a great future 
in religious journalism if he ever should elect to walk 
that way. 
* *k 
GOD-CONTROLLED FASCISM 


KE have not seen the interview given to The 

New York World-Telegram on August 26, by 

Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, leader of the Ox- 

ford Group movement, but we have a report of it in 
the careful and reliable Zion’s Herald, edited by Dr. 
L. O. Hartman, and we have Dr. Hartman’s comments. 

As quoted Buchman said: “I thank heaven for a 
man like Adolph Hitler, who built a front line of 
defense against the anti-Christ of Communism.’ 
Continuing, the Oxford Group leader said: “But 
think what it would mean to the world if Hitler sur- 
rendered to the control of God. Or Mussolini. Or 
any dictator. Through such a man God could control 
a nation over night and solve every last bewildering 
problem.” 

We think we see what Buchman meant. He is 
for quick action—converting a nation over night, 
wholesale acceptance of Christianity. He believes in 
getting the leaders of a nation, the Cabinet officers or 
executives, so that all others will follow. This ex- 


poses the Group movement to the charge of snobbish- 
ness, but that is not a fair comment. There are 
techniques many, and we are for all of them which are 
used in the spirit of Christ. 

But Dr. Hartman expresses our views on ‘‘God- 
Controlled Fascism.” 


“God-controlled Fascism!’ The terms are mu- 
tually exclusive. As well talk of a God-controlled hell! 
When God controls, Fascism is thereby ruled out. Look 
at Fascism with its utter denial of spiritual values, its 
utter repudiation of human rights, its ruthless perse- 
cutions, its stark materialism, its blatant atheism! 
What part could God have in any such scheme of 
things? Does Dr. Buchman, while he is thanking the 
Almighty for Hitler’s resistance to Communism, ever 
stop to think that in many respects Fascism is more 
menacing to the welfare of the world than is even 
Russian Bolshevism? 


lf Dr. buchman means that he would like to see 
Hitler humble, Christlike, brotherly, and ready to beat 
the sword into a ploughshare, we are with him. But 
his interview sounds as if he was willing to use any 
kind of agency to build up his movement. “Such a 
man could control a nation over night.””’ We do not 
want such control for things that we believe in any 
more than we do for things that we fight. 

PERSONALITY IN CHURCHES 


AROLD E. FEY, former editor of World Cail, 
and former missionary to the Philippines, now 
secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 

of St. Louis, discusses in The Christian Evangelist the 
question of the future of the body of Christians called 
Disciples of Christ. He thinks that Disciples are 
drifting and losing power. He points out that there 
is such a thing as community or church personality. 
Boston, New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
each possess an indefinable but real quality which may 
be called a personality. Each seems as different from 
the others as one strong individual is different from 
other strong individuals. 

So Disciples have a personality, he insists. So 
Universalists have a different personality, he would 
say. He gets at the old question raised in our conven- 
tions intelligently and unintelligently—‘“What is our 
distinctive contribution?” Are we a peculiar people? 
Do we want to be? At one time Disciples were set 
off from other large churches by their refusal to accept 
creeds and their insistence that each man should read 
and interpret the Bible for himself. As Fey puts it: 


Our fathers were first actually to apply the scien- 
tific spirit of truth for truth’s sake to religion in their 
resolute rejection of all forms of authoritarian inter- 
pretation in order that God might be unhindered in 
leading them to the light. ‘We do not presume to 
interpret for others,’ they said, in effect. ‘We believe 
in the priesthood of each believer. We place the open 
Bible in each man’s hand. We trust the power of the 
simple truth as it is in Christ to commend itself to men 
of good will.” For this faith they were branded as 
heretics, and men were urged to shun them as enemies 
of Christianity whose purpose was to destroy the 
kingdom. 


The other distinctive contribution of Disciples 
was an urgent appeal for church unity. It was the 
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same kind of appeal that Dr. Chapin, the great Uni- 
versalist orator, made year after year in New York for 
“the one Christian name instead of sect names.”’ 

Naturally a body of Christians which was in 
contact with such ideas and ideals took color from 
them. Universalists in contact with the great idea of 
a strong and merciful God who could and would save 
all men took color from the contact. Quakers took 
color from their customs and convictions. So with 
Catholics. So with Episcopalians. But things have 
changed for the Disciples. Their distinctive contri- 
butions are a part of the common thought of the 
Church. The same thing has happened to Universal- 
ists. What then are they to do? Rush around and 
try to find a new rallying cry? Rallying cries so found 
amount to nothing. 

Fey does not hesitate to give strong medicine to 
the Disciples: 


Our independence has produced in us an intol- 
erance of leadership which often reduces us to impotence 
at a time when we should be registering with all our 
strength in behalf of great Kingdom enterprises. In 
the historic Disciple personality long-suffering patience 
has hardly been a characteristic. We have been im- 
patient with those who differ. Sometimes we have been 
quarrelsome. We have an unfortunate tendency to 
sink into apathy unless there is a fight on. In polities 
we see the same thing, but the church should have a 
higher standard than political parties. Last, but not 
least, we who have talked so much about Christian 
unity are only learning the A B C’s of cooperation, 
either within or without the brotherhood. 


We hesitate to apply these words to Universalists 
for, as everybody knows, we are a special kind of 
Christian, and a bit sensitive about our specialties. 
But let us note how this rough-spoken Fey writes 
about the Disciples: 


To change the figure, our program of widespread, 
useful activity has stretched out a complicated spider- 
web of work which we think must be maintained at all 
costs. Spinning the web once absorbed the attention 
of our men of ability. While expansion was still on, 
people felt that the Kingdom was moving forward. 
But when a period of sustained economic crisis comes 
along, the complicated web becomes a snare in which 
creative minds languish in futility and despair. Our 
leadership nationally and locally is chained to promo- 
tion. The first question it must always ask is not, In 
what way can Disciples contribute most to the King- 
dom of God? Instead it concerns itself with, How can 
we keep the peace so that the flow of money will continue 
in undiminished volume? 

Pressing questions are evaded, honest discussion is 
side-stepped, and the brotherhood is treated like a spoiled 
child. Admirable men whom God intended for a higher 
destiny must spend their time going around saying 
soothingly, “‘Yes, yes! There, there!’ to any noisy 
minority which knows it can make a nuisance of itself 
with impunity because the brotherhood must have 
money. This situation gives the spoiled child type of 
mind—the anti-social, non-cooperative, quarrelsome lit- 
eralist—the ruling hand in shaping the Disciple person- 
ality. A promotion-centered policy thus plays into the 
hands of the legalist. Give it time and it will create a 
Disciple mind which will be an obstacle instead of a help 
to the Kingdom of God. 


Mr. Fey says that for Disciples the way out is a 


* 


systematic course of training in cooperation inside 
the church and outside. The church must announce 
its willingness to lose its identity if need be to make 
the church in the rural community a power once more. 
Christian adults are always willing to lose them- 
selves in the family, in the community, in the nation. 
A responsible social personality ought to do the same 
thing. For a church the only personality that is 
worth considering is a personality developed by think- 
ing of the common good instead of its own life. 
WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


OR the Methodist Episcopal Church to permit 
one of its ministers to accept a Congregational 
pulpit and remain on the roll of the Methodist 

Church in good standing, and not only that but to 
with him Godspeed in his new field of work, is “an 
action without precedent in Methodism.” 

The Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead of Leeds, Eng- 
land, well known in America as an author of religious 
books, has accepted a call to City Temple, London, 
as successor to Dr. F. W. Norwood. 

As Herbert W. Horwill puts it in The Churchman, 
“there is no precedent for this decision. Methodist 
ministers have sometimes been ‘lent’ for special ser- 
vice to such organizations as the Bible Society and 
the Sunday School Union, but hitherto anyone who 
has accepted a regular pastorate in another com- 
munion has had to sever his connection with Metho- 
dism.”’ 

From the standpoint of City Temple there is 
plenty of precedent for its action. It went to the 
United States and to the Universalist Church to get 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, and it went to New Zealand 
to get Norwood. Nor must we infer that Methodists 
in the United States might not act like British Metho- 
dists in this matter. If Dr. Hartman, for example, 
should be called to Central Church, Brooklyn, to 
succeed Dr. Cadman, it probably would be within 
the power of his annual conference to retain his name 
on the roll of ministers. 

As interesting as the ecclesiastical amity in- 
volved in this change is the fact that Mr. Weather- 
head draws larger crowds than any other man in 
England with solid, thoughtful, forty-minute ser- 
mons. Horwill says: ‘“‘He has been especially helpful 
in dealing with the psychological aspects of religion, 
but is neither a psycho-analyst nor a Buchmanite.” 

* SS 
IN A NUTSHELL 


The Presbyterian Tribune tells us that we shall 
all have to face eventually the problem created by one 
minister getting ten thousand a year and another 
minister not getting enough to live on. Condemna- 
tion of inequalities elsewhere this paper thinks had 
better wait until we set our own house in order. 


According to Harriet Yates, who contributes a 
vivid story to this issue of the Leader, the week-end 
conference at Murray Grove was one of the high 
spots in Universalist activity during the summer. 


“Hell is useful,’ said a great Methodist, “for 
rhetorical purposes.”’ ; 
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A Taste of Heaven 


Laura Smith Hersey 


mee EN John Murray first came to Gloucester 
M| he said: “Here my God grants me rest 
from my toils. Here I have a taste of 
[Wah John Murray needed a rest 
from his toils, and having given so many a taste 
of Heaven, it was time he enjoyed a sip himself. And 
though the years he spent there brought him trouble 
and vexation, persecution and disappointments, | 
think that through it all he found the rest he sought 
in the dear friendships made, and that his taste of 
Heaven was realized in the love which his people 
bore him as well as in the satisfaction he must have 
had in seeing the Independent Christian Church 
materialize. 

It was not Murray’s intention to organize a new 
sect. Born in England in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, of an Episcopalian mother and a Presbyterian 
father, he was reared under the strict tenets of Calvin- 
istic doctrine, and his entire life was affected by the 
strictness of this early religious training. An inter- 
esting story of his very early life, told by himself, is 
that in his second year, when he was taken to be bap- 
tized, he startled the congregation, astonished the 
officiating clergyman and delighted his parents by 
uttering a loud and emphatic “Amen.” It was the 
first word he had ever spoken. 

As he grew to young manhood, he became more 
and more of a dynamic personality. He was alert 
and energetic, witty and clever, sought after among 
his acquaintances as the life of every party. The 
characteristic of good fellowship remained with him 
throughout his life and, in my opinion, played a large 
part in the success of his work in America. 

There is a record of his infatuation in boyhood 
with a young woman religious worker who came to his 
town to promote interest in a new movement. He 
and another youth were similarly afflicted, and each 
confessed his feeling to the other. Since Murray’s 
was the first confession it was decided that his should 
be the privilege of first putting it into words fit for 
the lady’s ear. Abashed at the thought of actually 
pronouncing the words in his heart, he, like’ many 
before him and since, wrote an impassioned note in 
which he bared his soul. The lady, being somewhat 
older and much more sensible, immediately brought 
the note to his father, who, for punishment, made him 

_read it aloud before the assembled family. And thus 
repelled and betrayed by his lady, and ridiculed by his 
father, John Murray learned certain things which it 
was good for him to know. 

In his young manhood he led an active social life 
in London, playing with the crowd, spending his 
money easily and carelessly, enjoying the comradeship 
of the gay youth of his time, until it occurred to him 
that this was not all of life. With a feeling somewhat 
akin to remorse, he returned to the religion of his 
early life and there sought the satisfaction he craved. 
I think I can understand John Murray’s feelings at 
this time. His early life so completely dominated by 
religion, and so dour a religion as it was, his London 
gaiety was a natural reaction to the gloom and hope- 


lessness of it. But, steeped as he was in religious 
thought, it could and did retain a hold on him in the 
midst of the excitement of his days. 

And so he turned to it in his need. By daily at- 
tendance at Whitefield’s Tabernacle in London, he 
found something he sought, and later, with his wife, 
whom he met through his attendance there, he found 
more of it under James Relly. Excommunication from 
his own church did little to stay his enthusiasm for this 
new thought, but was the beginning of his sufferings 
from his beliefs. 

The illness and death of his wife while they lived 


‘alone together, deserted by friends, neglected by rela- 


tives, his imprisonment after her death for debts un- 
avoidably incurred during her illness, and the rough 
treatment he received at the hands of those he thought 
had loved him, made him sick at heart, and he came to 
America determined to lose himself in the new land, 
and to live out his life here in solitude. 

We know what happened when he arrived. How 
Thomas Potter persuaded him to preach in the church 
which he had built because his wife was weary of 
having meetings in her house. How Murray refused, 
and prayed, and finally consented, and went into the 
pulpit utterly unprepared, with no text in his mind, 
depending upon the Lord, if He willed it, to put suit- 
able words into his mouth. And how successfully 
he preached the message that was given him, thrilling 
his hearers and delighting old Thomas Potter, who 
knew his long search was ended. 

Not enough has been written about Thomas 
Potter and the important part he played in the origin 
of the Universalist Church. A simple soul, who could 
neither read nor write, he knew the Bible and had 
interpreted it for himself in a truly liberal fashion. 
His entire life had been spent in Good Luck, except 
for a brief period in his youth when he had been im- 
pressed aboard a British man-of-war, from which he 
finally escaped and made his way home with the 
greatest difficulty, only to find, as he tells us, that the 
girl he expected to marry had married another. But 
though this “rendered him very unhappy” (his own 
words), he “recovered his tranquillity and married 
her sister.”” Which sister, apparently, was she who 
showed such kindness to John Murray upon this first 
and each of his frequent visits thereafter. 

Thus miraculously restored to the dignity of his 
manhood through his chance meeting with the tran- 
quil Potter, Murray began to preach in this new land, 
and wherever he preached he was greeted with honor 
and acclaim. But when it became apparent that his 
doctrine was one of love and salvation, he was de- 
spised as an infidel, and treated outrageously. For 
four years he taught in the cities and towns of the 
countryside, making many loyal friends and more ar- 
dent enemies. He had many adventures and misad- 
ventures, he had no money, nor would he accept 
money for his preaching. Yet it never happened 
that he was in need either of food, clothing, shelter, or 
funds to last him from one engagement to another. 
He depended upon the Lord, as well as the bounty of 
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his friends, for raiment and sustenance, and, as far 
as records show, neither ever failed him. 

It so happened that a particularly scurrilous at- 
_ tack made upon him during a preaching engagement 
_ in Boston, in which he was especially assailed as a 
“Rellian,” fell into the hands of one Winthrop Sar- 
gent, a resident of Gloucester, Massachusetts. Mr. 
- Sargent had read Relly’s “Union’”’ with interest, and 
had discussed it with certain of his friends. This group, 
anxious to meet and hear. one of Relly’s exponents, 
sent a messenger to Mr. Murray inviting him to come 
to Gloucester. 

Murray came, as he went everywhere that he was 
wanted, and his reaction to his visit we have already 
seen. “Here my God grants me rest from my toils. 
Here I have a taste of Heaven.”’ 

One of his first tastes was on the Sunday morning 
that he first preached at the parish church. He was 
welcomed heartily, and enthusiasm for him ran high. 
Through the week he continued to meet with the 
people, to preach and to search the scriptures. And 
then the awful truth came out. The man was a 
preacher of the gospel of love. He taught the despised 
dogma of universal salvation. Enthusiasm changed to 
scorn, and the welcome of the parish was hurriedly 
withdrawn. Only the little band of his first friends re- 
mained loyal, and their loyalty must have brought 
him solace. 

Soon he was asked to leave town, which he re- 
fused to do. Persecution began, and he was threat- 
ened with stoning. Next, the city fathers ordered him 
to leave town because he was not a Jand-owner. Mr. 
Sargent turned over to him a piece of his own garden, 
and Murray stayed on. 

‘His friends suffered also. Shunned by their 
fellows, excommunicated by their church, they never- 
theless remained firm in their conviction that theirs 
was the one true way. Together the four men and 
eleven women who made up Murray’s band of fol- 
lowers, determined to build a church. Mr. Sargent 
gave the land, and on Christmas day, 1780, the first 
Universalist meeting-house in America was dedicated 
to the glory of God and the service of mankind. 

It was a small, square, rudely fashioned building 
containing thirty pews, a pulpit and an organ. The 
organ was an old crank organ, which one of the 
parishioners who had been a successful privateer dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War had taken off a British 
merchantship. It had three barrels, each with ten 
tunes, none of which was suitable for church use. So 
another barrel was made, arranged for ten hymn 
tunes, and this music served the congregation for 
fifteen years, when a keyboard replaced the barrels. 
The organ has been preserved, and stands at the 
front of the Gloucester church, an object of interest 
to the many visitors. 

I can imagine the enthusiasm with which the 
little group of Universalists began services in the new 
ehurch. Brother Murray they set apart to be their 
pastor, and the organization began to increase its 
membership. 

But John Murray was not to enjoy his taste of 
heaven even yet. In early days, each member of the 
parish was taxed to support the parish church. Though 
the first church in Gloucester had dismissed its erring 


members, it still claiméd the right to tax them. The 
Independent Christians denied this right, and when 
the possessions of various of its members were seized 
and sold by representatives of the church, it was 
necessary to resort to law for a settlement. Here 
again they met difficulties. Since the offenders had 
figuratively taken money from the preacher, suit 
must be brought in his name. Imagine the feelings of 
John Murray, who had always refused to accept 
money for his services, when he was required to sue 
for it! It was not easy for him to bring himself to do 
it, but he was able to take the larger view, and, in 
winning the suit, to render great service to later 
churches. 

Within five years the original number had in- 
creased to sixty-five, and a Charter of Compact was 
framed, in which the signers held themselves re- 
sponsible for the support of the church through volun- 
tary subscriptions. 

It is interesting to note that a Negro, Gloster 
Dalton, was among these early signers. Of him, the 
Reverend Thomas Jones, John Murray’s successor in 
Gloucester, inscribed on the records at the time of his 
death: “Died this day, Gloucester Dalton, in this 
country from his youth. He was a Godly man from 
Africa, afterwards attaining his freedom. For there 
are no slaves! All men are born free!’ Thus ade- 
quately describing the attitude of early Universalism 
to the great slavery question which was not to reach 
its solution until the Civil War half a century later. 

This Charter of Compact, in a frame of wood 
from the first meeting-house, hangs today in the 
Gloucester church. 

After the legal incorporation of the society, still 
another difficulty reared itself. In setting apart 
Brother Murray as their minister, the society had 
thought automatically to ordain him. Church of- 
ficials thought otherwise, and, selecting one of Mr. 
Murray’s marriages performed in Gloucester, brought 
suit against him, and he was fined fifty pounds. Fore- 
seeing what would follow, Murray’s friends thought it 
wise for him to absent himself from the community 
until the matter should be settled. With the settling 
of the case, which gave another victory to the Inde- 
pendent Christians, Mr. Murray returned and settled 
down once more to “rest from his toils.” 

His next venture was perhaps a little closer to the 
heavenly, for soon after his return he married Mrs. 
Judith Sargent Stevens, the daughter of his friend 
Winthrop Sargent. 

Mr. Sargent had built in 1786, and occupied, a 
very handsome mansion on the main street of the 
town. Situated on a rise, its beautiful front door 
overlooking the harbor, with its famous staircase 
and its lovely furniture within, it made a charming 
home for the couple during their life in Gloucester. 
Later the house passed out of the hands of the Sar- 
gents and Murrays, and was at one time occupied by 
the Rev. Samuel Gilman, who was the author of “Fair 
Harvard.” In the early teens of the nineteen hun- 
dreds, largely through the efforts of Dr. Levi M. 
Powers, then pastor of the Gloucester church, it was 
purchased and restored, and serves as an historical 
house. Much of the original furniture has been re- 
stored, and amore charming home cannot be imagined. 


—— 
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Unsightly shops and buildings, which had sprung up 
to spoil its beauty and outlook, have been removed 
within recent years, and its terraced lawns sweep down 
again to the main street. It is called the Sargent- 
Murray-Gilman house. 

Here the Murrays lived for the rest of the time 
they stayed in Gloucester, and here I am sure John 
Murray found at last “rest from his toil,” anda 
“taste of Heaven.” Things were going well with his 
church, the society was increasing rapidly, liberal 
thought was gaining ground on every hand, and since 
an open letter from General Nathaniel Greene, com- 
mending Murray for his services in the Revolutionary 
War, had come to the attention of the Gloucester 
people, public persecution and abuse had ceased. 
At length, in 1798, after nearly twenty years in 
Gloucester, he consented to the oft-expressed wishes 
of the society in Boston to become its minister, and 
the remaining years of his life were spent there. 

But the work in Gloucester went on. Farly in 
the nineteenth century it was found that the old 
meeting-house was no longer large enough for the 
growing parish, so it was decided to build a new 
one upon a large plot of land given by one of their 
members. And in October, 1806, Father Jones 
preached the last sermon in the old church and led 
his flock out of the old house and into the new. The 
old church was removed to an estate on the road to 
’Squam, where it served as a barn for more than a 
century. 

The new home of the Independent Christians 
was a grand affair. Made of timber from the British 
provinces, it was set well back from the road, and a 
graveled walk, bordered on either side by poplars, 
was laid out for an approach. Somewhat later the 
poplars were replaced by elms, which stand today and 
make a beauty spot of the Gloucester church. 

Each summer the ladies of the church hold an old- 
fashioned afternoon tea, when the hostesses, dressed 
in the fashion of long ago, greet the guests on the 
graveled walk and in the church. The picture which 
they make against the background of the historic 
building is unforgettable. 

A vital problem in the records of the Gloucester 
church is that of the children in the gallery. The 
pews were very high, so high that the little people 
could not be seen, though the fact that they were 
there was all too evident. It was voted by the parish 
that a certain man should have the “use of the pew in 
the gallery that remains unsold, provided he will take 
care of those boys and keep them in order.” It was 
apparently too much for the gentleman, for the next 
year “‘a committee of four was appointed to preserve 
order.” Their lack of success is indicated by the fact 
that the following year a committee of seven was 
chosen “for the special purpose of noticing any rude 
or unbecoming behavior, either of boys or girls, dur- 
ing services, by writing their names in their pencil 
books and informing their parents, masters, or mis- 
tresses, as the case may be, of such conduct, in writing, 
and requesting them to punish them for the same.” 

This committee, or the parents, masters or mis- 
tresses notified, was successful, because from that 
time on a single man preserved order in the gallery, 
for which achievement he was paid a salary of fifteen 


Er 


dollars a year. Fech Sunday he traversed the gallery 
with a long stick, bearing on one end a feather with 
which to instill the spirit of righteousness in the hearts 
of the girls, and on the other end a knob which more 
or less successfully quieted the boys. ; | 

This first church, the Independent Christian, 
became the mother church of various other societies 
which came into being on Cape Ann. In the begin- . 
ning, the First Parish Church was the official church 
of the community. As the little group of fishermen 
from Dorchester, England, which settled Gloucester in 
1623 grew in numbers and were joined by other folk, 
it became necessary to set off other parishes on the 
Cape to take care of the more and more widely scat- 
tered population. 

Accordingly, the second, third, fourth and fifth 
parishes were set off from the original unit within a 
period of about forty years, from 1716 to 1753. In 
1830, a Universalist congregation which had gathered 
in the second, or West Gloucester parish, gained 
control by vote of three to one of the church of that 
community. Soon afterward the more orthodox 
portion of the congregation withdrew to form a new 
church, leaving the original second parish church to 
the Universalists. 

The third, or Annisquam parish, and its relation 
to Universalism is perhaps the most intriguing of all. 
The people of Annisquam petitioned the court in 1726 
to be set off asa separate parish. The petition granted, 
plans were made for the erection of a church building. 
After various difficulties had been surmounted, the 
edifice was built in an imposing location at the head 
of Lobster Cove, the church duly dedicated, and 
members of the parish called together “in his Majesty’s 
name’”’ for the purpose of electing officials. 

The original church was similar to the first church 
in Gloucester. Square, and of rough construction, 
with open cracks in floor and ceiling, it had a separate 
entrance for the Negroes, a box for the tithing-man, 
and a separate gallery for the women. 

At the time when Thomas Jones was preaching 
in the Independent Church, the people of Annisquam 
called to their pulpit one Ezra Leonard, whose min- 
istry is remarkable to Universalists because of the 
fact that during it the whole body of his congregation 
was converted to the Universalist belief. An orthodox 
minister in an orthodox church, Ezra Leonard had 
dared to hear and to heed the teachings of John Mur- 
ray and his brethren. Setting forth his new convictions 
to his flock, he therewith resigned, only to be per- 
suaded to remain by a brand new group of Univer- 
salists. Parson Leonard remained in Annisquam for 
twenty-nine years, beloved by all his people. 

The fourth parish was formed of those who re- § 
mained in the original location of the First Parish — 
Church on Meeting-house Green, when that church 
moved down to the harbor. They were the dis- 
senters, the immovables. They were the people who, 
during the war with the French, took refuge in the 
central portion of Cape Ann, which, with its miles of 
waste land studded with huge boulders, is a geolo- 
gist’s paradise if nothing more. These refugees built 
there a little village, called Dogtown Village, because 
of the weird howling of their many dogs by night. It 
quickly gained reputation as an abode of witches, and 
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a story typical of the many which gained credence in 
the early days is that of Peg Wesson. 

Peg was supposed to be a witch. Some of the 
soldiers, home from the wars, had called on her, and 
had so tormented her that she swore vengeance. 
Later, the men encamped at Louisburg were pursued 
by a hideous black crow which circled continuously 
above their heads, frightening them nearly out of 
their wits. All efforts to bring the bird down failed, 
until at last someone voiced the suspicion that the 
crow was actually Peg Wesson. Knowing that nothing 
but silver would avail against a witch, a button was 
hastily cut from an officer’s coat and shot at the 
bird. It fell and was seen no more. Upon their re- 
turn to Gloucester the soldiers found that Peg had 
fallen in her house at the same instant that the Louis- 
burg crow was wounded, and that, upon examination, 
a silver button was discovered in her leg. 

Many are the tales of witchcraft in which Dog- 
town is rich. There is the story of Tammy Younger, 
the arch witch of them all, whose door no fish-monger 
or fruit peddler dared to pass without leaving some 
token of his esteem. Woe to the luckless one who 
drove on up the hill, ignoring or forgetting. The tail- 
board of his wagon would undoubtedly give way, and 
his whole load roll wildly down the hill into the brook 
that ran below T'am’s house. And there is the legend 
-of Judy Rhines, who so bewitched John Wharf, the 
minister, that, far from dismissing her from the con- 
gregation, he condoned her sin, and so lost his influ- 
ence among his people. 

Many and varied are the tales of the folk of the 
now extinct fourth parish of Gloucester. After the 
Revolution the few remaining villagers deserted the 
place in favor of more thickly settled areas, and 
Dogtown reverted to the city, becoming common 
property. The flavor of the old tales lingers, however, 
affording entertainment and amusement to those who 
tell and hear them, and inspiring something of wonder 
in the heart of him who ponders the bare, yet some- 
how colorful, existence in that barren wasteland. 

Though the fourth parish, perhaps through the 
very shortness of its life, contributed nothing to Uni- 
versalism, nor knew anything of the new thought 
which was gathering momentum in the town, the 
fifth, or Sandy Bay parish, knew a congregation of 
Universalists in the days of John Murray’s preaching. 
At the time of the signing of the Charter of Compact 
when the Independent Christi’an Church was incor- 
porated, about one-fifth of the number were natives 
of Sandy Bay. Since a new meeting-house had re- 
cently been built in that location, and the Universalist 
group had subscribed a portion of its cost, it was 
planned that they should use the meeting-house one 
Sunday in four for their own worship. 

It was further arranged that Parson Jones of 
Gloucester should preach to the Sandy Bay Univer- 
salists on their Sundays. But owing to bad condi- 
tions of road and weather in the winter, the arrange- 
ment did not prove satisfactory, and the Universal- 
ists, by default, were gradually excluded from the 
church. 

Rather than carry the case to law, as seems to 
have been done so much in our early history, the 
Universalist group decided to build a meeting-house 


of their own, and before long a new meeting-house on 
Cape Ann was dedicated by the loyal folk of Sandy 
Bay. Since then a flourishing church has been main- 
tained in Sandy Bay, now the town of Rockport. 

And so we see that of the five parishes in the town 
of Gloucester, four came directly under the influence 
of Universalist thought, and brought congregations 
straightway into the Universalist fold. The re- 
maining parish, which did not come under the control 
of Universalist belief, had ceased to exist before liberal 
thought had penetrated the community. 

Further offshoots of the mother church were a 
congregation in East Gloucester, and one in Lanes- 
ville, which flourished mildly, and have been dis- 
continued. An offshoot of the church in Sandy Bay 
is the Pigeon Cove church, which still exists as a fed- 
erated church, the people of the Pigeon Cove colony 
having merged sometime ago with the Methodists of 
the community. 

There is a story of one of the Chapins who once 
preached at the Pigeon Cove church. When he had 
settled in a larger parish, he returned one summer to 
this lovely spot. A fisherman of the village, who was 
an old acquaintance, one day accosted him thus: 

“How much money do you make in that church 
of yours, Chapin?” 

Dr. Chapin replied, “I receive two thousand 
dollars a year.” 

“You must be rich with all that money,” was 
the fisherman’s reaction to this reply. 

“On the contrary,” Dr. Chapin told him, “I find 
it difficult to make both ends meet.” 

The old fisherman shook his head. “Drat it, 
Chapin,” he exclaimed, “‘what you need is a gardeen!”’ 

And so we see that at the peak of its influence in 
Gloucester, the Universalist Church had seven flour- 
ishing societies on Cape Ann, a record at the time un- 
equaled in the denomination. Surely John Murray’s 
taste of heaven come into full flavor at last! 

At present, with the Federated Church at Pigeon 
Cove, there are five societies, and their influence is 
felt to a great extent throughout the community. 
Universalist men hold and have held positions of high 
trust in city affairs, and Universalist women of Cape 
Ann take their places as leaders in the cultural and 
educational life of the section. The Independent 
Church and its offspring are great powers for good, 
and have numbered among their pastors some strong 
and fearless men who have dared to hold the torch 
of liberalism high through tempest and turmoil. 

May John Murray’s rest from his toils be blessed 
with the knowledge of work well done, and may his 
taste of heaven be realized in the certainty that his 
work goes on forever. 

MAKING GAS MASKS ATTRACTIVE 

The British Industries Fair recently held at Olympia was 
a cause of deep disappointment to a certain gas mask manu- 
facturer. Rearmament is in full swing accompanied by recurrent 
war scares. A rush of gas mask buying was expected. One 
exhibitor displayed “‘an attempt to make gas masks attractive.” 
It was a mask in flesh-tinted rubber with a snout like a human 
nose, and goggles the size of spectacles. But there seemed to be 
an extraordinary amount of sales resistance. ‘‘Women tried it 
on,’ confessed the exhibitor, “but none has bought one.”— 
Nofrontier News Service. 
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Custodians of a Shrine’ 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Remove not the old landmark. Proverbs 23 : 10. 


EWG] \ subject today is “Custodians of a Shrine.” 
« QB} My address is directed to the members 
mY °3 | of the Murray Grove Association. 

Oma Technically a shrine is a box of bones, 


or a box holding any sacred relics. 

Actually a shrine is a place of pilgrimage. It 
can be an altar, a temple, a chapel, a house, a farm, in 
fact anything associated wtih a great person or an 
important event. 

Murray Grove is a shrine for Universalists be- 
cause of its association with John Murray, Thomas 
Potter, and a host of Universalist laymen and min- 
isters. 

The custodians of a shrine may be such by acci- 
dent or by choice. 

By accident, I mean all the ways in which chance 
plays a part. One may be born in a farmhouse where 
some notable event took place. One may buy a place 
and later find out something sacred or important 
about it. 

I once saw a farmer who did not know anything 
about the Battle of Cobleskill in the American Revo- 
lution when he bought a farm which tradition points 
out as the scene of the worst fighting. 

I saw that farmer blow up a gigantic boulder 
which was a natural landmark, the moment his at- 
tention was called to the fact that it marked a his- 
toric spot. 

Custodians by choice are people who organize 
to preserve some historic or beautiful spot. Some- 
times they are small groups and sometimes larger. In 
a few instances an entire race or nation takes over a 
shrine and becomes the custodian. 

There is such a shrine in Nikko, Japan. It is 
the burial place of a great feudal chieftain of the 
twelfth century who rose to supreme power. 

Mount Vernon, the home of Washington, Monti- 
cello, the home of Jefferson, Grant’s Tomb on River- 
side Drive, New York, are shrines for the American 
people. Westminster Abbey is a shrine for English 
people, Lenin’s tomb for Russians, Hindenburg’s for 
Germans, the tomb of Lafayette for both French and 
Americans, the grotto at Bethlehem for all Christians, 
and the cave at Machpelah where Abraham and his 
descendants are buried for Jews, Christians and 
Mohammedans alike. 

It is carrying coals to Newcastle to say much to 
you about Murray Grove as a shrine for Universalists. 
It is the place where John Murray, our most influential 
preacher, landed. It is where Thomas Potter, our 
most famous layman, lived and died and is buried. 
It is where Thomas Potter’s church stood and parts 
of it still stand. It is the scene of one of the most 
touching and beautiful stories in religious history. 
Universalism organized in the form of a church dates 
from this place and from the association of Murray 
and Potter. We who bear the name Universalist, 

*Address by the Editor of The Christian Leader at Murray 
Grove, New Jersey, Sunday, Sept. 5, 1936. 


and we who express our lives through the machinery 
of the Universalist Church, never can forget Murray 
Grove. 

Just fifty years ago, the 24th of August, the 
Murray Grove Association was organized “‘to provide 
means, adopt and execute measures, for the preser- 
vation of memorials and property endeared to Uni- 
versalists at Good Luck, N. J.; and for holding meet- 
ings thereat during each summer in the interests of 
the church at large.” 

I congratulate the custodians of this shrine upon 
the way in which they have done their work for half a 
century. 

Many men and women have labored here. Some 
are living and some are dead. The denomination 
owes them a debt of gratitude. 

In outlining some of the duties, opportunities 
and responsibilities resting upon keepers of a shrine, 
in looking forward to the work of the next fifty years, 
I must not be understood as criticizing those who have 
labored here in the past. I have only gratitude for 
their work. 

Mistakes have been made unquestionably, but 
the members of the association active in the work are 
the ones to point them out and to correct them. No 
one coming in for a Sunday is in a position to render 
that service, for service it is. 

Most keepers of a shrine limit their activities to 
caring for the physical plant and keeping the door 
open for visitors. The ladies of the Mount Vernon 
Association do just that, and derive a large income 
from the admission fee, which enables them to make 
extensive improvements. ; 

The ladies of the Clara Barton Birthplace do 
more than this: they use the place for Christian hu- 
manitarian work that would have delighted Clara 
Barton’s heart. 

There are three things that custodians of a 
shrine should have in mind. Cne is to know the his- 
tory of the place that they conserve. It would be 
ridiculous for the ladies of the Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation not to know the life of George Washington, 
not to be able to explain to visitors from the Argentine 
or Czechoslovakia his place in history, or to find 
foreign visitors better acquainted with the traditions 
of Mount Vernon than they are themselves. 

It would be ridiculous for the members of the 
Murray Grove Association not to know the place of 
John Murray in our denomination, or the main facts 


of his life, or to have Catholics or Methodists more _ 
keenly interested in the story of Potter and Murray | 


than we are ourselves. 

There is, of course, a danger here. Devotees of 
George Washington sometimes lose their perspective. 
When a man like Rupert Hughes comes along, who 
punctures some of their traditions, they rise up in 
protest. They take Washington out of his true place 


in history and set him on a marble pedestal. They | 


test everybody’s patriotism by his willingness or un- 
willingness to go the whole length with them in their 
adulation and sometimes their perversion of history. 
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I do not know that anything of that sort has 
happened here, but it is easy for it to happen. Some 
people cannot put one leader up without pulling 
another leader down. Some people cannot be content 
with the story of great service which their hero has 
rendered, but want to make him responsible for 
everything. John Murray was not Elhanan Win- 
chester, and he was not Hosea Ballou, and he was not 
President Ballou. He must have been a magnetic 
speaker. He must have been a most interesting man. 
He was a dreary enough writer. But he lived in great 
days. He knew Washington, Greene and other heroes 
of the Revolution. He crossed the ocean with John 
Adams and preached every Sunday before him. But 
a clear-cut view of John Murray is not a common 
thing in the Universalist Church today. It is part of 
the high duty of this association to hold up a clear 
picture of Murray, of Potter, and of their work. 

When Murray came here after Potter’s death and 
saw Mrs. Potter and preached once more in the old 
church, he referred to Thomas Potter as “this Ameri- 
can ‘Man of Ross.’’”’ What did he mean by this 
expression? Perhaps Murray Grove has had many 
expositions of the phrase. It is worth an hour’s dis- 
course any time. 

Why was John Murray reordained when he came 
back from England? Why did John Murray sue 
the members of the First Parish in Gloucester? What 
can you say of the verdict? When did John Murray 
refuse a salary more than five times as much as he was 
receiving, and why? All this is not simply denomina- 
tional history. It is history. It is great history. 
You and the trustees of the Sargent-Murray-Gilman 
House in Gloucester are teachers of this history. 

Another thing which custodians of a shrine should 
have in mind is the spirit that they are trying to pre- 
serve and hand on. 

It is not easy to define a spirit. It is difficult to 
put into words the traditional spirit of Murray Grove. 
The spirit of Murray Grove today can be discovered 
by staying here a little while. It is made by the 
management, by the guests, by the place. Some as- 
tute observers staying here for a week might say that 
it was a marvelous spirit. Some equally astute ob- 
servers might say that it was a narrow, parochial 
spirit. I do not attempt to appraise it except to say 
that I have found it friendly, hospitable, tolerant. 
Naturally sometimes in the years past I have seen 
some fine old croaker sitting on the porch fanning, 
but I have realized that the croaking was mainly blood 
pressure, and have disregarded it. 

However, I.am not here to praise you. I am not 
here to blame. 

I do feel some competency to discuss the tradi- 
tional spirit of Murray Grove. 

Stated in one way, it is a spirit which reflects a 
tremendous faith in an Overruling Providence. 
“God will send me a preacher,’”’ said Thomas Potter 
to his neighbors. 

‘“‘As I firmly believe that all mankind are equally 
dear to Almighty God, they shall be equally welcome 
to preach in this house that I have built.” 

“T knew that I was beholden to Almighty God for 
everything that I possessed.” 

All the records that we have of Thomas Potter, 


_out Christian history there are three elements. 


all the traditions that have come down, agree concern 
ing his faith in an overruling Providence. 

Part of that tradition as it comes from Potter is of 
great generosity. “I do not sell fish. I have them for 
the taking up. You may obtain them the same way. 
You are welcome to as many as you please.” 

There is another tradition not so lovely—dis= 
honesty in business, alienation of the old church, Mrs. 
Potter in the poorhouse. No one would hold that 
this is the characteristic tradition of Murray Grove. 

Down the line of John Murray comes the same 
noble tradition of faith in a Directing God, a Mighty 
God, the first, the last, a God mighty enough to 
reconcile the whole race to Himself. There are parts 
of the tradition not so interesting to us—archaic 
words, strange doctrines, but back of them shines 
a mighty faith in an overruling Providence and 
generosity in the service of man. John Murray de- 
clined a call to Philadelphia at five times the salary 
he was getting because to go would ruin the work 
he was in. 

If it be the duty of custodians of a shrine to pre- 
serve the property, and tell the story, vastly more 
is it their duty to transmit the spirit. That in our 
day is no easy thing to do. 

In the thought of God as it has been held through- 
God 
is in the universe about us. God isin nature. “The 
heavens declare His glory and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork.” The Milky Way with its vast dis- 
tances, and the atom with its tiny electrons, alike 
reveal Him. 

God is the God of light and darkness, of the moun- 
tains and the mighty ocean, of the bees and birds and 
insects, of the grass ‘“‘that springeth for cattle and the 
herb for the service of man.” 


“God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee.” 


God is in human nature. He is revealed in our 
hearts. He speaks to us. He answers us when we 
pray. Heis the immanent God revealed in humanity. 

In various ways these ideas have been emphasized. 
God is outside of us. God is inside of us. 

In our day one group of people thinks of God in 
nature as an impersonal process, as the force that 
holds things together, as a tendency in the universe 
toward order, as a vital principle. 

In our day also another group of people empha- 
sizes the thought that God is the tendency in man 
toward harmony, beauty, culture. They go so far as 
to say that all there is of God is what there is of human 
goodness. They issue the appeal to us to create God. 
Some of them call themselves humanists. 

I have no desire to impose any doctrine on this 
company. I say to you frankly that it is my judg- 
ment that there is no service that this Association 
can render as great as to send out into the world the 
faith of Thomas Potter and John Murray in a Benef- 
icent Providence, in a Mighty God, revealed in both 
nature and human nature, and who is vastly more 
than any revelation, any idea, any doctrine, any 
thought of man. 

John Baillie utters this prayer: “Teach me that 
if Thou art in nature, still more art Thou greater 
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than nature. Teach me that if Thou art in my heart, 
still more art Thou greater than my heart. Let my 
soul rejoice in Thy mysterious greatness. Let me 
take refuge in the thought that Thou art utterly be- 
yond me, beyond the sweep of my imagination, be- 
yond the comprehension of my mind. Thy judg- 
ments being unsearchable and Thy ways past finding 
out.” 

I want no backward steps, but in my judgment, 
it would be an advance, not a step backward, for us 
to recover the conviction that God is limitless, Father 
but more than Father, personal, but more than per- 
sonal, trinity but a million times a trinity. 


Let us refine the idea of God by addition as well 
as subtraction. Many writers of today have never 
passed on from subtraction to multiplication. Addi- 
tion and multiplication are as true as division and sub- 
traction. 

Finally, let me say that keepers of a shrine, at 
least in the Universalist Church, should be more 
than keepers of a shrine. It is a narrowing thing 
just to be keepers of a shrine. It makes one jealous 
of other shrines, or of other parts of a common task 
that do not directly feed into the shrine. In the 
tradition of Murray Grove there is generosity of spirit. 
Send that spirit broadcast in the world. 


A New Experiment in Institutes at Murray Grove 
Harriet G. Yates 


mICLIPSING even Ferry Beach in the attend- 
ance of laymen, and with the same magnif- 
icent spirit that was manifested at Turkey 
Run, the joint institute at Murray Grove 
brought the season’s institutes to a close with a grand 
finale. 

For several years past there have been question- 
ings as to the value of the institute at Murray Grove. 
Located on the coast, sixty miles from the nearest 


active Universalist church, and in a section of the’ 


country where our churches are widely separated at 
best, there has not been the same rallying for these 
gatherings as has occurred at both Ferry Beach and 
Turkey Run in these latter years. In fact, last year’s 
attendance was so small that the “powers that be,” 
namely, the General Convention, the W. N. M. A., 
the Y. P. C. U. and the G.S.S. A., all agreed that a 
mighty effort should be made this year to secure a 
respectable number of delegates to the institute, but 
if they were not forthcoming it would be necessary 
to discontinue such conferences. It is not possible 
to run deficits forever. 

With the feeling that perhaps more persons 
might be attracted if the institute were of shorter 
duration, the dates were set for the week-end of 
August 28-30. Every office sent out notices to its 
constituents within a radius of 300 miles. 

Dr. Etz was persuaded to act as dean, preach 
the Sunday morning sermon, and conduct three con- 
ferences especially on the place and work of the lay- 
men in the local church. 

Mrs. Irving Walker, president of the W.N.M.A., 
agreed, out of a busy life, to join the leaders and 
offer three conferences for those interested and active 
in the women’s work of the church. This was not the 
traditional surveying of the season’s study book on 
missions. Instead the leaders sought to help the 
women of the church to see themselves as co-laborers 
in the educational program of the church, alert to 
every phase of activity which should command the 
interest of Christian women. In past years this 
group has been made up largely of those who were 
house guests for the season, rather than delegates 
sent from the various local women’s groups. But 
this year the majority were there for this particular 
week-end and its offerings. A live group they were, 
cuestioning and eager. Mrs. Walker’s executive af- 


filiations with the Federation of Church Women give 
her wide insight into the possibilities and actualities of 
women in the work of the church—not including its 
kitchen activities. For this reason her leadership was 
particularly appreciated. 

In July the national Y. P. C. U. held its annual 
convention at Murray Grove. Labor Day week-end 
holds also a great appeal for the young folks at Murray 
Grove. Notwithstanding, the call which was sent 
out from the Y. P. C. U. office by William E. Gardner, 
to join him there for this additional week-end, was 
not unheeded. Many returned, and with them others 
who were newcomers to this sacred shrine. Mr. Gard- 
ner is an executive who knows his business, and no 
trivialities were included in these conferences on the 
place and work of the young people in our local 
churches today. 

Nor was the work of the church school neglected. 
Usually this course has the largest following, but it 
broke about even with the young people’s this year. 
Remembering my one previous experience at Murray 
Grove, I went well armed with exhibit material. The 
rear walls of the church were papered with charts 
dealing with various phases of church school activities. 
Tables were set against the walls with displays of 
pictures, books, and helpful literature for those who 
attempt to serve this branch of the local church. 
Always someone was investigating these tools of the 
school worker, and testifying to their value. 

The conferences for laymen were a new venture. 
All present were laymen, to be sure, with the exception 
of the resident minister and the leader of the group. 
But the emphases of these discussions were placed on 
the place of the layman in his local church. Explana- 
tion was made of the set-up of our denomination, of 
the state organizations, of the local church. The 
various offices were named, as were the responsibilities 
which these entail. It was definitely an attempt to 
educate the layman as to the purpose, organization 
and administration of his church. If we can do this 
all over the country, often enough and long enough, 
and with the same type of leadership, we'll put some- 
thing into our local churches which is sadly needed 
and very much lacking. We'll have more enlight- 
ened trustees who know that their job is a bigger 
thing than keeping the roof shingled and the heater 
working. We'll have more treasurers who know that 
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when money has been given for a specific purpose it 
should be spent for that purpose and not hoarded. 
We'll have more church officers who know whether 
they have a church school and a women’s organization 
or not, and, what ismore important, what the functions 
of those organizations are and their relationship to 
the total program of the church. God speed the 
day! 

And who made up this group—gray-haired devo- 
tees of Murray Grove? Not at all. Half of the 
twenty members were older young people, getting 
prepared in anticipation of the service they will soon 
be asked to render their churches. Others are already 
serving their churches in one capacity or another, but 
there for the purpose of getting new light, additional 
information. State executives were numbered among 
the group, also. 

These four sets of conferences were so arranged 
that only two met simultaneously, the young people’s 
group and the women’s group. About thirty were 
numbered in the former, and possibly fifteen in the 
latter. Thirty-eight was the total registration, al- 
though a number of house guests attended all con- 
ferences in addition. From seven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia they came, All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. J., having the largest representation. 
This enrollment was a jump up from the meager 
eight who were on hand last year. Whether the in- 
crease was due to the advertising campaign from 
headquarters, ably assisted by Stewart Diem of 
Brooklyn, to the shortened period, or to the leadership, 
we do not know. Whatever it is we hope it will work 
again another year. 

No one can present more dramatically the story 
of the beginnings of our denomination at Murray 
Grove than the Rev. Robert Tipton, the resident 
minister. We were glad that he returned from Phila- 
delphia in time to act as our guide and interpreter as 
we visited the Potter Home, the chamber of prayer, 
the graveyard, and the old meeting-house, on Satur- 
day evening. Following this historical tour Bill 
Gardner reported vividly on the Lakeside, Ohio, 
young people’s conference, and on the gathering of 
young folks from different nations at the Isles of Shoals, 
under the auspices of the Leyden International Bureau. 
It was an inspiration to hear of the seriousness with 
which increasing numbers of youth groups face the 
needs of today’s world—their world. 

Nor was the fun and fellowship ignored. Stewart 
Diem served as recreational chairman, and did a good 
job. For the Saturday night party he was persuasive 
enough to bring folks from Philadelphia to entertain 
us, ably assisted by the talented Read children from 
Brooklyn, who were there with their mother as house 
guests. Dr. Suplee as Uncle Ezra of radio fame is no 
mean entertainer. 1 

We worshiped together at candlelight services. 
Friday night it was held at the Memorial Church un- 
der Bill Gardner’s leadership. It was impressive to 
enter the dimly lit church to the soft melody of the 
reed organ, and silently find our way to seats. One 
lone candle lit the altar. A procession of eighteen 
young people, carrying unlit candles, followed the 
leader to the altar. From the central flame he lit 


their candles, which in turn were carried to the win- 
dows, until each held its single flame. What a set- 
ting in which to worship the giver of light! 

Saturday night I had planned to use the old 
meeting-house, but the heavens opened—in fact 
they were open most of the time we spent at Murray 
Grove. Thunder, lightning, and a terrific deluge at 
ten o’clock, plus the entreaty of the dean, made me 
abandon my cherished plans. In the pitch blackness 
Dr. Etz and Bill sloshed to the old meeting-house and 
collected all the candles and the institute hymnbooks, 
and we attempted to reconstruct the lounge of the 
Murray Grove House into a chapel. It was an inti- 
mate group, warm, snug, and safe, and glad of candle- 
light when the electric power had failed us. Even 
the discordant piano seemed to produce less plaintive 
strains under the able fingers of Ed Broome, the 
young Unitarian preacher who had joined the family 
for the week-end. As the thunder crashed and the 
lightning played about us we thought together of 
those bearers of the light to whom we owe so much. 
Are we merely retainers of that light, or do we add 
fuel to the flames? Do we live on past achievements, 
or are we adding our own contributions to a world so 
much in need of Christian leadership? 

Sunday morning brought brilliant sunshine and 
an influx of guests. Hach car disgorged friends who call 
Murray Grove their summer home. Such a welcome 
as they received! Conferences preceded church, but 
as the old bell called all to morning service the Me- 
morial Church was more than well filled. A volunteer 
choir of nine voices had rehearsed the Prayer of 
Thanksgiving until it was a worthy addition to the 
service. With Mr. Broome at the organ, Mr. Tipton 
taking the service and Dr. Etz preaching, the final 
gathering of the institute family and Murray Grove 
friends brought the institute to a close. 

It was a happy group which joined in the delicious 
noontime meal. The house staff deserves much credit, 
for their work was well done, and their part in the 
whole institute experience much appreciated. After 
pictures were taken the packing was soon under way. 
Clearing up after an institute is almost as big a job 
as getting ready for it. But it’s all part of the task, 
and many hands made light work of it. 

General opinion seems to indicate that it was 
an experience worth repeating. 

A SHOWMAN’S MEMORY 

It was P. T. Barnum, the world-famous circus man, who 
declared that the public liked to be fooled. And now the publie 
is applauding the announcement that the great showman’s face 
is to adorn one side of a memorial half-dollar. The memorial 
coin will commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of Bridgeport as a city; it was one of sixteen an- 
niversary coins authorized by the United States Congress. The 
Commission of Fine Arts requested that Barnum’s likeness be 
placed on the coins, not because of his prowess as a showman, but 
for his philanthropic and public-spirited activities. Barnum 
established the Seaside Park at Bridgeport, one of the finest of 
its kind in Connecticut, and he played an important part in the 
founding of Hast Bridgeport. It is admitted on all hands that 
the man who “‘fooled the public’ for so long also loved the public 
and was ready with help where help was needed. And that, 
perhaps, explains why the public liked to be fooled by the show- 
man.— New Outlook (Toronto). 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XCVIII. 


When St. Lawrence Showed Up Strong 


Johannes 


mIARMON MARION GEHR, St. Lawrence 
University ’30, Theological School 732, is 
a most attractive and interesting man. He 
is doubly attractive because of his wife, a 
Chicago girl, who married him a year ago. She is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois at Urbana. 
One of the fine things done by Dr. John Smith Lowe 
as General Superintendent was to steer Gehr toward 
St. Lawrence and the ministry. 

Coming east to visit his father and mother at 
Albion, Penn., Gehr extended his journey 365 miles so 
as to play at one of our services in the hollow and 
to preach the sermon. Many old friends from St. 
Lawrence University were present to greet him, in- 
cluding the Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner and Mrs. 
Tigner, who were spending August in Oneonta, Mr. 
Tigner’s former parish, where he has many devoted 
friends, the Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich and Mrs. Ulrich 
of Fort Plain, and Robert Babcock, an interesting 
member of the senior class at the Canton Theological 
School and pastor at Winthrop, N. Y., who motored 
over from his home in Herkimer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Robinson, both graduates of a famous class at 
St. Lawrence, motored up from their home in Schenec- 
tady and registered pride in the output of the institu- 
tion to which they are so closely bound. 

A high moment was a supper with these St. 
Lawrence people on the porch at Joseph’s View, where 
the Gehrs stayed, with gold-tipped storm clouds in 
the darkening heavens, outriders of a fierce storm 
which Tigner, acting as medicine man, sent off down 
another valley. It was a great hour of elevated con- 
verse and persiflage, cold cuts and ice cream, twinkling 
lights in distant farmhouses and dark wooded hills, 
old friendships renewed and new ones made. 

An bour filled with high moments also was the 
hour at “the little white church.”’ Gehr is a clear, 
thoughtful preacher, whose deep feeling and noble 
expression carry him through successfully without 
any of the tricks of oratory. He dealt with the pro- 
found problem of transforming the good into the right. 
His sermon will be published in full in The Christian 
Leader. His movements and ways are so simple and 
natural that there was not the slightest ecclesiastical 
jar as he went from music to the pulpit, and played 
the offertory number after preaching. He is an artist 
with the violin, and gave great music in which haunting 
melodies came out strong—the ‘Andante Cantabile,” 
by Tchaikowsky, a “Nocturne” by Chopin and ‘‘Ber- 
ceuse”’ by Jarnafelt. Mrs. van Schaick accompanied 
him on her piano, which had been moved to the 
church for the occasion. 

There were two other clergymen in the congrega- 
tion, as I learned later, the Rev. Louis J. Richards of 
Tarpon Springs, Florida, and the Rev. Walter L. 
Shafer, rector of an Episcopal church at Mariners 
Harbor, Staten Island. 

It gave the writer the surprise of the summer to 
see William D. Hamilton, foreman of the composing 
room at 176 Newbury St., Boston, drive up with his 


wife and two of his neighbors, but it was none the less 
gratifying. They stayed for the picnic dinner, and 
visited the various points of our hollow which Hamil- 
ton has dealt with so often in the ‘make up”’ of the 
paper. 

There was thunder, lightning and rain in the 
night before Gehr preached. At five o’clock Sunday 
morning it rained hard again. But by church time 
the sun was out and the crowd came. The showers, 
however, drove us all indoors for the picnic dinner. 

The newspapers have fastened a name to our 
church which it is not likely to lose. It has become 
“The Little White Church in the Hollow.” The 
movement to open the church once a year has grown 
beyond anything that we dreamed of when we started 
the work. The church rapidly is becoming ‘“‘an in. 
stitution” for a wide area. We began without ma- 
chinery and so we have carried on. We began with 
neighborhood interest and we have gone ahead with 
neighborhood interest, though the neighborhood has 
spread out for many miles. The money needed has 
come in. The attendance is all that we can handle and 
sometimes more. The interest is keen. The services 
have been good. 

Our buying a new carpet is an illustration of how 
we do things. The Madame and I did not especially 
want a carpet, although we had no deep seated ob- 
jection. We like the little church as it is, with its 
fresh clean paint and its perfect combination of 
colors. Besides, as a business woman of Cobleskill 
put it, “the church is open only one month in the 
year, but the moths go on eating for twelve months.” 
But the women of the neighborhood who have wor- 
shiped in the church in the past and who love it, al- 
ways have had a carpet. To them that church 
looked unfinished without a carpet. 

There was no question of putting down the old 
carpet that we took up when we did over the interior, 
for everybody admitted that it was hopeless. It had 
done valiant service for thirty years and was worn 
out. But the idea of a new carpet kept coming up 
every week. Finally I appointed a carpet committee. 
Nobody had voted to have a carpet. I had asked the 
man who put the collections into the bank, and he had 
said, “Go ahead.’ At the time that I appointed 
the committee, I wrote to the largest carpet manufac- 
turer in the country, stating that I was after not a 
donation but guidance. I asked the great firm if 
they would have their designing department look over 
our color scheme and make suggestions of something 
that would fit. I sent a picture of the church, a de- 
scription and a sample of our crimson hanging back 
of the pulpit. Instantly somebody replied, expressing 
great interest and stating that the firm had asked the 
Albany representative to take the matter up with us. 
One day this gentleman appeared with a car full of 
samples and went with us to the church. He had 
exactly what we wanted, in a carpet that was listed 
at two dollars a yard in the 27-inch strip. We began. 
to grow enthusiastic. 
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I dashed for the committee in my automobile, 
got a vote for the only carpet in the lot that fitted the 
church, went for the yardsticks, set the ladies to 
work measuring and remeasuring, hustled over to a 
most intelligent dealer in Richmondville and put the 
whole matter into his hands. The carpet now is on 
the way by express. 

It seemed too bad to have Gehr on hand and 
not give the people a chance to hear him play again. 
Besides, Dr. Tomlinson had made us acquainted with 
the soprano of the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester, Mrs. Kenneth Meade, a new resident of 
Cobleskill. There was little chance to practice, but 
Saturday night all consents were in, notice was given on 
Sunday, and early on Monday bills were put around 
in Cobleskill and sent to Summit and Richmondville, 
which read as follows: 


THE LITTLE WHITE CHURCH 
of Beards Hollow 


Invites the Citizens of Cobleskill, 
Summit and Richmondville 
to a 
MUSICALE 


Monday Afternoon, August 24 
2. o’clock 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Urbana, IIl., Violinist 
Mrs. Kenneth Meade of Cobleskill, Soprano 
Accompanied by Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr. 


Tea will be served in the Community Hall 
after the Musicale and all are invited 


The musicale was set for Monday, a busy day 
for country people, and at an early afternoon hour, 
but fifty music-lovers came, and were as delighted 
a company as wejhave ever had in the church. They 
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would have kept the artists going until night if we 
had let them. 

The tea in the Community Hall later was delight- 
ful, and a representative of each of the surrounding 
towns served on the committee with ladies from the 
hollow. The summer colony at Summit was out in 
force. Were there a toboggan slide set up, Summit 
could reach Beards Hollow in a few seconds. 

At my especial request Mr. Gehr repeated the 
“Andante Cantabile’ that he had played Sunday, 
and followed it with “Schon Rosmarin,” by Fritz 
Kreisler. Mrs. Mead then sang “‘A Bowl of Roses,” 
by Clarke, and “I Passed by Your Window,” by 
Brahe. Gehr followed with that great Chopin Noc- 
turne that he had played Sunday, and “The Old Re- 
frain,” by Kreisler. 

The Madame, who was doing all the accompany- 
ing and dealing with music in some cases that she had 
seen that day for the first time, now played a piano 
solo—the first movement of Beethoven’s “Moonlight 
Sonata.” 

Each soloist then gave a final group, Mrs. 
Meade singing ‘“To You,” by Oley Speaks, an amusing 
“American Lullaby” by Gladys Rich, and “‘Homing,”’ 
by Del Riego. Gehr played “Berceuse,”’ by Jarnafelt, 
and “Minuet in D Major,” by Mozart. 

When all arrangements had been made for the 
musicale I realized the burden that I had thrown on 
the ladies of the neighborhood, who had their Mon- 
day work to do and the church and Community Hall 
to make ready. They came through one hundred 
percent without demur, and the music of their brooms 
and mops was not the least lovely sound in our hollow 
that Monday morning. 

In fact, an unselfish spirit of service filled the 
church both in the noble music and in the toil to make 
all clean and ready. 


Bible Universalism 


Perley M. Silloway 


QIN using the term Bible Universalism, I mean the 
evidences of universalism in the Bible alone, 
without regard to whatever may be found 
outside of the Scriptures in support of the 
Universalist faith. It is surprising what a wealth of 
evidence upholding the thought of man’s ultimate 
harmony with God can be discerned in the Sacred 
Word by the unprejudiced truth-seeker, when the 
meaning of the Word is fairly understood. A regret- 
table condition is seen in the tendency of criticism of 
the Bible and against the Bible to deal with matters 
of technicalities rather than to look for the weightier 
features which have made the Bible the Book above 
all others as the main source of the revelation God is 
seeking to make to mankind. 

There is no doubt that the Bible contains much 
of the mythical, the legendary, and the traditional; 
but it is equally true that running through all the 
varied portions of the Sacred Book are many scarlet 
threads of truth. There has been much offered re- 
garding the so-called conflict between religion and 
science; but upon closer examination of the fragments 
of science mentioned in the Bible, there will be found 


more of science than most scientists wot of, and some 
phases of scientific truth which the candid theologian 
need not be ashamed to admit. The seeming conflict 
lies not so much in what the Scriptures actually say, 
as in the wrong understanding of the meaning of the 
original writings due to the difficulties of rendering 
the original thought into our English language. 

Contrary to the general estimate that the Bible is 
an ancient book, out-moded in both its historical as- 
pect and its application to modern needs, we claim 
that the Bible is the most virile, most flexible, most 
progressive, book of all literature. When its meaning 
is comprehended, it contains an appeal to the widest 
range of culture and enlightened reason. I mean that 
the vital truths, the underlying fabric, of the Sacred 
Word, are thoroughly applicable to the present day 
and generation as they were when they were first 
penned by the authors as the Word of God. In sup- 
port of the foregoing assertions, we give consideration 
to some examples. 

A very common ground for misunderstanding of 
the Word is the difficulty of rendering the Greek verb- 
form known as the aorist, which is not perfectly 
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translated by our English past tense. The tense forms 
of the verbs are made the basis of an invariable in- 
terpretation, when the original form of the verb would 
admit of a more variable interpretation. And here 
we are led to remark that many of the so-called “mis- 
takes of Moses’ should not be altogether attributed 
to the writer of the Pentateuch, but to the faulty 
renderings of the translators in offering our English 
past tense as specifying the time of the acts described 
in the ancient manuscripts. 

Starting with the well-known passage in Gen. 
1:3, “And God said, Let there be light,” we know 
that theologians generally hold that this passage de- 
fines the creation of light. But from other scriptures 
we learn that God is light, and dwells in the light, ete. 
It is due to the fixed form of the verb that one gains 
the impression that this passage records the first act 
of creation. Without this fixed past tense herein used, 
Bible expositors might not be so ready to make the 
claim that the passage teaches about the creation of 
light, thus suggesting a clash with science. 

The verb “be’’ used by the Almighty in the de- 
cree concerning light is another form of the verb ‘‘am”’ 
chosen by the God of Abraham in defining himself, 
meaning not as applied to any fixed period in the 
march of time, but pertaining to all the years of all 
the eons; it defines existence without regard to time 
as measured in years and ages. Light is uncreated; 
it is co-existent and co-eternal with God, as an attri- 
bute or an inseparable accompaniment. No theo- 
logian of candid mind will claim that there was a time 
when God dwelt in darkness, that is, when light did 
not exist in the eternal ages; hence we logically con- 
clude that the writer of Genesis 1 : 3 did not mean to 
affirm that God at that particular moment of time 
created light. 

Moreover, we are not supposed to understand 
that the passage in question states an action of crea- 
tion in its exact chronological order of the context. 
Gen. 1:3 might as well have been the first verse of 
the Bible, for in time-meaning it precedes all that is 
recorded in the entire book of Genesis. Then what 
does it mean? Well, even before the work mentioned 
in Gen. 1:1, God was saying, Let light continue to 
exist, to be manifest; throughout the geologic ages, 
God was saying, Let light continue to exist; down 
through historic times, God has been saying, Let 
there be light; to-day Goad is saying, Let there be 
light; in the coming eons of time, God will be saying, 
Let there be light; and there will be light. 

Another illustration of the use of the English 
past tense for the progressive Greek past in producing 
misunderstanding is the oft-quoted declaration: God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whoscever believeth in him shall have 
everlasting life. The rendering should be in the 
English progressive past tense: God was so loving the 
world that He was giving His Son that whosoever is 
believing in him shall have everlasting life. God’s 
love is not a matter of grammatical tense; love is like 
light, it is co-existent and co-eternal with God. Now, 
we know that it was back in the eternal ages that God 
was loving the world even then uncreated, and was 
giving His Son that whosoever (then unborn) should 
believe in the Son might have everlasting life. 


Let us apply this thought to the successive ages: 
in historic times God has been loving the world so that 
He has been giving His Son; in the present era, God is 
so loving the world that He is giving His Son, that 
whosoever is believing in him shall have everlasting 
life; in the age to come, God will be loving the world 
so that He will be giving His Son that whosoever will 
be believing in him shall have everlasting life; in the 
dispensation of the fulness of times God will be loving 
the world so that He will be giving His Son, that who- 
soever will be believing in him shall have everlasting 
life. 

Many a wordy battle has been waged over the 
meaning of the Genesis account of the creation of man, 
which might perhaps have been less disputatious if 


_ the truth we have mentioned, namely, that the Eng- 
lish past tense does not represent the true time of the 


Greek progressive past tense had been understood. 
Ultra-religionists have insisted that the English past 
tense expresses a completion of an action at the time 
denoted by the context, while ultra-scientists have 
maintained that the teachings of science do not up- 
hold any such construction of the Genesis story. We 
refer to Gen. 1 : 26, the storm center of Bible criti- 
cism. 

“And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness.”” Since this part of the record is 
placed after the description of the fitting up of the 
earth, the common thought is, based upon the English 
past tense of the verb, that God said at that particular 
point of time, Let us make man in our image; but we 
get a better conception of the matter by more closely 
considering the true time when the Almighty made 
this declaration of the Eternal Purpose. “And God 
was saying, Let us make man in our image and like- 
ness;’”’ hence we see that the true rendering does not 
specify the time when God was proposing the creation 
of man. It was away back in times eternal when God 
was saying, Let us be making man in our image and 
likeness. 

Suppose we imagine a brief conversation which 
might have occurred at the time when God was say- 
ing, Let us make man in our image and likeness. 
Suppose one of the Elohim was saying: Father Al]- 
mighty, when shall we begin on this undertaking of 
making man in our image? And the Almighty might 
reply: We are now beginning to make man in our 
image. Another query might be: Father Almighty, 
when shall we complete the job of making man in our 
image? And the reply: This undertaking will be the 
climax of my creation, therefore it will require ages 
and eons of earth-time for its accomplishment. An- 
other query: Father Almighty, where will be the home 
of the man whom we are making in our image? The 
reply: The home for the man we are making must be 
also a very particular piece of workmanship; such a 
home is not prepared in a day nor a year; it will re- 
quire ages of earth-time; so while we are making man 
in our image, we shall also be preparing the earth as a 
fit habitation for man throughout the ages of the ages. 
Still another query: Father Almighty, of what material 
are we making man in our image? And the reply: 
Cut of the dust (the elements) of the ground, the 
physical basis of all earth-life, we shall make man in 
our image. 
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So God was creating man in His image and like- 
ness; down through the geologic ages God was making 
man in His image; down through historic times God 
has been making man in His image and likeness; to- 
day God is making man in His image; through the 
coming ages terminating in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times God will be making man in His image, 
when he will finish the job; and in the consummation 
God shall have finished the work of making man in 
His image, and also shall have prepared the New 
Earth as the eternal home of the man which shall 
then have been made in the image and likeness of 
God. 

Also, a point commonly overlooked but surely 
implicated in the Genesis story: God did not purpose 
to make a man in His image and likeness, nor a final 
generation of men, but man in the generic sense, man 
as a race is being made in the image and likeness of 
God. No one of mankind as yet has been, or is, except 
the man Christ Jesus, the image and likeness of God; 
but when the undertaking is complete, every man of 
all the years since man began to be known as man will 
be a copy of God’s Son. This is the universalism of 
the Bible. 

A few years ago I visited one of the large institu- 
tions for deficient children and youth. There were 
more than fifteen hundred of the patients playing on 
the spacious grounds forming the campus of the in- 
stitution. While I watched these unfortunates at 
their sports, I heard almost every variety of uncouth 
sounds and cries from their lips; frequently one would 
fall in spasms or convulsions, offering a most pitiable 
sight to the attentive observer. If we could visit all 
of such institutions here and there in the world, and 
also note the thousands not cared for in such institu- 
tions, we might be led to ask ourselves: Is it possible 
that in the Almighty’s purpose of making man in His 
image and likeness, all of these unfortunates will 
eventually be found among the men and nations 
walking in the light of the New Heavens, living in the 
New Earth, partaking of the leaves of the Tree of 
Life, and drinking of the Water of Life? Yes, I am 
glad to interpret the universalism of the Bible in just 
this fulness of the Eternal Purpose; that out of the 
dust of the ground God is making man to be ultimately 
His image and likeness. And my understanding of the 
universalist faith, based upon an adequate interpre- 
tation of the divine Word, leads me to believe that the 
various ages and eons of earth-time are only successive 
steps by which mankind is being made out of the dust 
of the earth into the image and likeness of God. 
The Lord God is forming man out of the dust of the 
ground, and breathing into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and thus man is becoming a living being. 

A proper view into Bible universalism suggests 
that while death is the wages of sin, the imposition of 
the death sentence upon all mankind was not a 
punishment for father Adam’s transgression, for that 
would be an unjust act on the part of an infinitely 
just and wise Creator. Rather, the philosophy of 
Bible universalism teaches that inasmuch as the 
first man had fallen under the meaning of the trans- 
gression, the Almighty used that as an occasion for 
including all in order that He might eventually include 
all under the method of making man in His image. 


Even as divine wisdom foresaw while God was 
saying, Let us make man in our image and likeness, 
that there would develop in every human being the 
“disposition of the flesh which is enmity against 
God,” which leads to death, divine wisdom also fore- 
saw that there could be no lasting life without the 
destruction of that which causes death, the disposition 
of the flesh which is enmity against God. And hence 
divine wisdom purposed that in the process of making 
man in the image and likeness of God, there should be 
the destruction through death of the thing which 
causes death. This is a step in the process of making 
man in the image of his Maker. 

The ph‘losophy of Bible universalism is very ex- 
plicit in stating that the recovery from death is as 
broad and universal as the fact of death, and in what- 
ever way we define death. Here is a sample: “The 
man Christ Jesus, who was giving himself a ransom - 
for all.’”” The belief of the individual is not a factor in 
bringing about the ransom of the individual, which 
is stated as a durable truth progressive with the ages, 
and not dependent in any way upon the attitude of 
the “‘all’? who are ransomed. It is not belief in the 
ransomer which brings about the purposed result; 
in fact the ransoming which will be testified to the 
individual in due time will produce the requisite 
belief in the ransomer in due time. 

It is the announced purpose of the Almighty, as 
a-definite work in the making of man in His image, 
to ransom all from the consequences of the trans- 
gressions of the disposition of the flesh, inherited or 
developed; and an understanding of the divine pur- 
pose in this respect is the key to Bible universalism. 
Even as early as the forming of the Almighty’s pur- 
pose to make man in His image and likeness, there 
was also foreordained a feature of the method to be 
employed: ‘I will ransom them from the hand of the 
grave; I will redeem them from death.” This is the 
simple announcement of the divine purpose, entirely 
separate and apart from any human volition in the 
matter; though divine wisdom foresaw that human 
volition would eventually cooperate in the ultimate 
success of the method employed. 

Now let us review the tense of the passage de- 
claring the ransoming feature of the divine program; 
the man Christ Jesus, who from before the foundation 
of the world was giving himself a ransom for all; 
who throughout the geologic ages was giving himself 
a ransom for all; who through historic times has been 
giving himself a ransom for all; who today is giving 
himself a ransom for all; who in millennial times will 
be giving himself a ransom for all; who in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of times will be giving himself 
a ransom for all until death shall finally be abolished 
and there shall be no more death. All shall then have 
been ransomed from the hand of death, all shall have 
been redeemed (bought out) from death. The ran- 
soming from the hand of the grave, and the redeeming 
from death, is seripturally designated the resurrection 
of the dead. 

Bible universalism teaches that there are two 
correlative operations involved in making man in 
God’s image and likeness; these operations are desig- 
nated respectively as ‘dying in Adam” and “being 
made alive in Christ.’”’ These are correlative in the 
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sense that one cannot exist without the other, and 
one is exactly as universal as the other. A fair un- 
derstanding of these operations leads to the conclusion 
that no more will die in Adam than will be made alive 
in Christ, and no fewer will be made alive in Christ 
than will die in Adam. 

The correct view of the second phrase, the being 
made alive in Christ, does not imply that only those 
who believe in Christ will be made alive, but rather 
that the making alive will be done through the minis- 
trations of Christ as the Father’s agent, just as Adam 
was the agent through whom God purposed to include 
all in the implications of death. The underlying 
thesis of Bible universalism is in the statement: As in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

Another truth almost axiomatic can be discerned 
in Bible universalism, namely, that in the operation 
of “dying in Adam,” the human will must necessarily 
become subservient to the divine purpose. The human 
will is centered in the disposition of the flesh which is 
enmity against God, which is the cause of death. 
The Almighty does not purpose to coerce man’s will, 
but God foresaw that the experience of “dying in 
Adam”’ will transform man’s will to the extent that 
man shall eventually become a coworker with God 
in the attainment of the divine ideal, man in God’s 
image and likeness. ‘Man’s experience with evil 
terminating in death will surely result in the turning 
of man’s will into harmony with the divine will, which 
is a very necessary step in the operation of being made 
alive in Christ. 

The chief stumbling-block hindering full discern- 
ment of the scope of Bible universalism appears to be 


the fact that the Almighty is taking ample time for the 
purposed undertaking of making man in the divine 
image and likeness. The general tendency of the 
finite mind is to attempt to fix each and every act of 
the Almighty down to some particular date or year 
or age of earth-time. It requires almost an inspired 
outlook for the ordinary mortal to conceive that any 
individual of the past or present “dying in Adam”’ 
will eventually be among the myriads of voices as- 
cribing praise to the Almighty in the consummation of 
all things. In human judgment, many seem incorri- 
gible, utterly unworthy of any further efforts of the 
Almighty to include them in His ultimate purpose. 
But Bible universalism teaches that all now deemed 
incorrigible are yet merely in the operation of “‘dying 
in Adam,” and have not yet reached their due time for 
“being made alive in Christ.’ 

The apostle tells us that in the operation of be- 
ing made alive in Christ, every man will have “his 
own order,” his time and place in the various steps by 
which man is being raised up from the death in Adam 
to the life in Christ. But whatever may be one’s 
belief in the outcome, the Bible clearly portrays the 
truth of universalism, that in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times God purposes to gather together in 
one all things in Christ. Divine revelation pictures 
a time when every creature in heaven and on earth, 
all of them, will be ascribing praise to the Father and 
to the Son; all rational beings of all times and ages 
will be manifesting the image and likeness of God, as 
intelligent sons and members of the great divine 
family, all made alive in Christ, all walking in the 
light of the city whose light will be the glory of God. 


What Is a Jew? 


John Clarence Petrie 


ESSERE is Dr. Isaac Landman writing in The 
re 


Register, “Shall the Jew Lose His Identity?” 
mh What is Jewish identity? How is it lost? 
SA I used to think a Jew was a follower of 
Moses as regards religious belief; believer in the Old 
Testament as the revelation of God, disbeliever in the 
New Testament. I thought Jews believed in God’s 
Messiah, but differed from Christians in refusing to 
identify the Messiah with Jesus. I also thought that 
a Jew was such by race as well as by religious convic- 
tion, being a descendant of the ancient Hebrews, al- 
though with some admixture of other blood despite 
the marriage laws. 

Now I discover that a Jew may not believe in the 
Old Testament at all, may not believe in God, may 
not attend temple services, may observe none of the 
ritual requirements that we formerly associated with 
Jews. The secretary of a rabbi friend of mine, a 
Jewess, was also a Christian Scientist. The rabbi 
assured me that such combinations were common 
among Jews, and that as Judaism was not a system 
of beliefs there was no such incongruity as there would 
be in the case of, say, a Roman Catholic being also a 
Christian Scientist. 

Again, Jews are not a race, according to Jews 
themselves. ‘We are a religion, not a race. All we 
want is.religious freedom such as is granted Catholics 
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and Protestants in this country.” A ‘“‘liberal’’ Jewess 
told me she would not allow her son to marry a Gen- 
tile because “then he would have to worship Jesus.” 
I insisted that there are hundreds of thousands of — 
Christians in this country who do not worship Jesus, 
and millions of Gentiles who do not profess to be 
Christians. But she would not allow her son to 
marry a Unitarian or a Gentile non-Christian. Know- 
ing how often a Jewish girl is married by rabbis to 
atheist Jews, this had my head swimming. 

Now to add to the confusion comes a book by 
Baruch Braunstein called, “The Chuetas of Majorca, 
Conversos and the Inquisition of Majorca,” telling 
about a group of Jews who were forcibly made Roman 
Catholics by the Inquisition, are still Catholics in a 
Catholic land, but are a pariah race, still Jews! How 
can they still be Jews if Judaism is a religion only 
and not a race? They are Catholics by religion. In 
my community at least certain barriers are broken 
down when a Jew “‘turns” Christian. He can belong 
to the country club and have his girls make the debu- 
tante ball; though just why he should want either is 
beyond me. 

Another complication is caused by the theory that 
Judaism is neither religion nor race but a culture; 
intermarriage with Gentiles is discouraged then, not 
for racial or religious reasons, but first to preserve the 
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culture within our general culture, and secondly for 
the happiness of the Jew himself, who cannot adapt 
himself to the Gentile culture and is miserable in the 
attempt. To this many Jews are violently opposed, 
since it seems to make the Jew an alien in the midst 
of American culture; in it but not of it. 

Dr. Landman’s implication is that the Jew must 
not be assimilated in America, because in so doing he 
could cease to emphasize “the mission of the Jew in 
the world to continue the prophetic ideals, as the as- 
similation of those ideals into Christianity had proved 
to be merely lip service.” Does Dr. Landman be- 
lieve for a moment that Judaism in this country is 
truer to Amos and Isaiah than the Unitarians, the 
Quakers, the Ethical Culture Societies? Has the 
Gentile population in America a larger proportion of 
exploiting employers than the Jewish? Does the 
philanthropy of a Rosenwald echo prophetic idealism 
more thoroughly than that of a Rockefeller? 
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I, for one, cannot see a single reason for the 
Jew to remain on an island of his own in the midst of 
the civilization of America unless he happens to be 
still an orthodox believer. The orthodox Jew has as 
much reason to abhor all forms of Gentilism as has 
an orthodox Lutheran to consider all Jews doomed 
for Hell for denying the deity of Christ. 

This does not justify Christian apostasy from the 
ideals of Jesus, who summed up in his life the whole 
of the Law and the Prophets. Indeed, our failure is 
the worse because we have had the benefit of Judaism 
plus the heritage of the best in the non-Jewish past. 
The greatest of all Jews condemned the hugging of 
one’s treasure to one’s breast, but insisted on the risk 
of its being lost in the process of investing it in the 
great world. Modern Judaism truly parts company 
with Jesus if it insists that it has a fidelity to the 
prophets which consists of their remaining by them- 
selves lest they be contaminated by assimilation. 


Harvard University and Unitarianism 
Henry Wilder Foote 


S the Tercentenary of the founding of Harvard 
approaches it is a matter of interest to 
record the relationship of the University to 
the Unitarian movement in the nineteenth 

century, both because it vitally affected the character 
of the University and because it admirably illustrates 
the liberal spirit of Unitarianism. Furthermore, there 
is still a widespread misunderstanding of the subject, 
and a great many people imagine that Harvard was 
in the past, and still is, a denominational institution 
under some measure of Unitarian control. 

Harvard was founded in 1636 as an expression 
of the eager desire of the colonists for education, and 
one of the primary objects was to furnish a learned 
ministry, ‘dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to 
the churches when our present ministers shall lie in the 
dust.” That was a natural desire in a community 
which contained an extraordinarily high proportion 
of university-bred ministers of fine quality, and from 
the beginning many of the graduates of the college 
went into the ministry, though in lessening numbers 
as the decades and centuries passed. The Divinity 
School was not established till 1816 as a distinct pro- 
fessional school, and then, as Dean Charles Carroll 
Everett remarked, it was not so much a case of the 
Divinity School separating from the College as of the 
College separating from the Divinity School. 

There were no momentous controversies about the 
religious influences of the College during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Those influences 
were naturally those which prevailed in the dominant 
established Congregational churches. But early in 
the nineteenth century the Unitarian controversy 
arose, resulting, in 1825, in the definite separation of 
the “orthodox” and the ‘liberal’? wings of New 
England Congregationalism. Twenty years earlier 
had occurred the historic contest in the College over 
the appointment of a new president and a new Hollis 
Professor of Divinity. The professorship fell vacant 
in 1803. President Joseph Willard desired a conserva- 
tive, but the laymen of the corporation wanted a lib- 


eral. Willard died before an appointment was made, 
and in 1805 Henry Ware, a Unitarian, was duly elected 
Hollis Professor, and the following year the Rev. Samuel 
Webber, who had been professor of mathematics, 
was elected president. He was also a liberal in re- 
ligion, and the Unitarians had captured both the 
Hollis professorship and the presidency. As Professor 
Samuel Eliot Morison has pointed out, this was one 
of the most important turning points in Harvard’s 
history. It was the natural culmination of the liberal 
tendency which had been gathering momentum for a 
century, and it definitely committed the University 
to a broad and liberal spirit for the century to come. 

The immediate reaction was to align the orthodox 
Calvinists against the University, and one of the first 
results was the founding, in 1808, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary to provide a safe and sound 
orthodox training for the ministry. The Andover 
Creed was drawn up, an iron-clad document running 
to several pages, which every professor had to sign on 
appointment, and every five years thereafter, to make 
sure that he had acquired no new. ideas; the trustees 
were to watch the professors; and a Board of Visitors 
was to watch the trustees—a triple line of defense to 
make sure that there should be no deviation from the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints! To us today 
this seems a trifle ridiculous, for the Unitarianism 
which prevailed at Harvard was of a very moderate 
type. Again quoting Professor Morison (himself an 
Episcopalian), ‘‘Unitarianism of the Boston stamp 
was not a fixed dogma, but a point of view that was 
receptive, searching, inquiring, and yet devout; a 
half-way house to the rationalistic and scientific point 
of view, yet a house built so reverently that the aca- 
demic wayfarer could seldom forget that he had so- 
journed in a House of God.”’ Andover’s attempt to 
arrest the development of religious thought for all 
time thus represented the complete antithesis to the 
spirit of progressive inquiry to which Harvard was 
now committed. 

The contrast to Andover became even more pro- 
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nounced when the Divinity School was organized in 
1816, with provision that assent to the peculiar doc- 
trines of any body of Christians should not be re- 
quired of either professor or students. The School 
was thus established on what was, at least in prin- 
ciple, a free and undenominational basis, and so it has 
remained to this day. Until after the accession of 
Charles W. Eliot to the presidency in 1869, however, 
it was, for all practical purposes, a Unitarian school. 
Its professors were Unitarians, if for no other reason, 
because only such found themselves at home in its 
atmosphere or would accept appointments, and its 
students, with few exceptions, were preparing for the 
Unitarian ministry. And its endowment and build- 
ings came almost entirely from Unitarian benefactors. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, though himself a strong 
Unitarian in belief, set himself to remodel the Divinity 
School so that it should be in fact, what it had always 
been in theory, an undenominational school of re- 
ligion. In 1872 he appointed Ezra Abbott professor 
of the New Testament, not as a Unitarian but as a 
distinguished scholar. In 1880 C. H. Toy, a Baptist, 
was appointed professor of the Old.Testament, and in 
1882 D. G. Lyon, another Baptist, was appointed 
Hollis Professor of Divinity. Since then the Divinity 
faculty has included a steadily increasing proportion 
of members who are not Unitarians, and the student 
body contains members of many different churches. 

Meanwhile the character of the College had un- 
dergone a similar broadening. President Josiah 
Quincy, in 1845, made a vigorous reply to the charges 
that the College was dominated by a sectarian spirit. 
He declares that “Episcopalian, Baptist, Calvinist, 
Unitarian and every other denomination of Christians, 
have ever stood before the corporation and faculty in 


George Santayana 
William 


T would be quite without exaggeration to say 
RB | that George Santayana possesses in his field 
u@ 8) the most erudite and brilliant mind of our day. 
Bt} His major philosophical works, because of the 
penetration of his mind into the arcana of nature, 
take hold on one like the symphonies of Peethoven. 
In his reconstruction of the naturalistic philosophy of 
the early Greeks, of Democritus, Plato and Aristotle, 
in the light of modern scientific knowledge, and in his 
later definite system of philosophy, he has made the 
most significant contribution of our day to academic 
philosophy: and, beyond that, he is, with the protag- 
onist of his creation, Oliver Alden, “‘a spiritual man 
by nature,” and a poet who, by his “trance-like”’ 
intuition of the realm of ‘“‘pure essences,” the ‘‘ac- 
tuality of spirit,” has entered more deeply into the 
secret of the mystery of nature than any man in 
modern times. 

Here he takes his place with Plato alone. But, 
unlike Plato, he does not divorce the ideas from their 
natural basis, and thus deprive them of their signif- 
icance and moral function. He has said: “I am no 
pupil of Plato’s in all that phase of his thought in 
which he seems to supply the lack of a cosmology by 
turning moral and ideal terms into supernatural 


the same equal light, been treated with the same 
deference and respect, and have received an equal 
share of the College honors and beneficiary funds,” 
and he asserts that the object of the opponents of the 
College is “to put Calvinism in possession of it.” 
That long-continued attempt was unsuccessful. In- 
stead Harvard sought broader paths. Men of many 
faiths were appointed professors, or elected to its 
governing boards, and its chapel became truly unde- 
nominational and catholic in spirit. 

Such is the story of the connection of Harvard 
University with Unitarianism, and it is an admirable 
illustration of the attitude of Unitarians. There was 
a time when they did largely control the destinies of 
the University, because in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century almost all of the leading men of in- 
fluence and property in Boston who were concerned 
with the administration of the University were Uni- 
tarians. But they used their power, not to make it a 
sectarian institution, but to build a great, free and 
progressive school of learning, free from any de- 


nominational ties, to which men of any or of no faith ~ 


might resort in the pursuit of knowledge. 

If any Unitarians are inclined to lament that 
Harvard was not transformed into a sectarian college 
which they could still control, let them reflect that its 
very different history has been one of the noblest 
illustrations which history affords of refusal to yield 
to the sectarian spirit. Is there another instance of a 
religious body, having come without force or fraud 
but through the natural course of events into control 
of such an institution, which has deliberately followed 
a course calculated to carry that institution out of all 
denominationalism and partisanship? It may have 
been poor politics, but it was great statesmanship. 


and the Unitarians 
A. Marzolf 


powers. The supernatural is nothing but the natural; 
an extension of the natural into the unknown; but 
when these deeper or remote parts of nature are 
described in myths evidently designed for the edifica- 
tion or easier government of human society, I distrust 
the fiction.” 

Santayana has attained to a detachment and a 
sweet reasonableness seldom found among men. In 


him we have a living example of the perfection to J 
which the purely natural man may arrive, even though ff 
he himself thinks, as he tells us in “Obiter Scripta,” | 
a second life would be necessary to bring his work to | 


a desired perfection. 


In Santayana’s highly heralded and widely read 
novel, “The Last Puritan,” we may, ! think, discover J 
something of the process by which his creative and 


intuitive mind has arrived at his mature philosophical 


and religious position; for the novel is replete with his 
philosophical and religious ideas. We shall also learn | 
something of the frustrating circumstances, ‘“heredi- jj 
tary points of attachment in opposite quarters, moral | 


and geographical,” with their ‘conflicting tradi- 
tions,” and the “partisan heat of false problems,” into 
which he was thrust, causing him to regret that the 
latent impulses of his mind, that pure philosophy to 
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which he was wedded by nature from the beginning, 
has never had time to break through in all its native 
force and simplicity; that a long life has hardly suf- 
ficed to enable him to open up for mankind, with 
radical clearness and ultimate courage, a straight 
philosophy drawn, without violence, from the in- 
evitable lights and insights of common sense. Thus 
he laments, in his preface to “Obiter Scripta”: “I 
ought to have begun where I have ended.” It is true 
of Santayana as of Oliver Alden, of whom he says: 
“Philosophy possessed the soul of this child from his 
first breath: inarticulately, of course, as it was des- 
_ tined, at bottom, to remain always; because the words 
which his education supplied were not capable of 
uttering it truly.” The student of Santayana’s 
philosophical works, however, marvels at his major 
accomplishments, and wonders at his humility in 
thinking that ‘‘at bottom”’ his philosophical ideas are 
still inarticulate. 

His early background and environment was not 
more Latin and Catholic than it was Puritan and 
Unitarian; his most impressionable years were spent 
under Unitarian influences which have colored all of 
his thinking. And, after all, Channing Unitarians 
were the first New Englanders to revolt from the Cal- 
vinistic genteel tradition, and the first to arrive at a 
new humanistic understanding of the natural and 
moral springs of religion. When Oliver thought that 


“With them it had all been a mean calculation of 
superstition and thrift and vengeance—vengeance 
against everybody who was happier and better than 
themselves;’’ and again, when he says: ‘“‘My grand- 
father had been a terror, a ferocious Calvinist, amass- 
ing a fortune by grinding the faces of the poor, and 
consigning them afterwards to hell-fire,” he is repeat- 
ing the Unitarian revolt from Calvinism. The “‘puri- 
fication of puritanism,” and the obstinacy in it, which 
we trace in Oliver, can be traced first in the revolt of 
the Unitarians who, with Oliver, suffered from none 
of the superstitious supernatural delusions of the 
Calvinists, but yet continued to assert their “‘abso- 
lute Conscience,” for which they demanded the 
“crown.” “I was born a moral aristocrat,” said Oliver, 
“able to obey only the voice of God, which means that 
of my own heart.” But, finally, along with Oliver, 
the Unitarian humanists have worked out to its 
logical end the implied humanism of Channing Uni- 
tarianism, and are at one with Santayana in all his 
major ideas. 

Santayana opposes the principle of a naturalistic 
relative morality to the absolutist morality of the 
puritans, which demands a supernatural authority. 
’ He is convinced of the moral adequacy of naturalism, 
and, in “The Genteel Tradition at Bay,” gives an 
example: ‘The commandment, Thou shalt not. kill, 
is given out on divine authority, and infinite sanc- 
tions are supposed to confirm it in the other world. 
Yet the basis of this commandment is not cosmic or 
supernatural, but narrowly human.... But in 
the cosmos at large is killing forbidden? If so, the 
fabrie of creation must be monstrous and sinful in- 
deed.” Here Santayana indulges in satire, and con- 
cludes the argument by saying: “When therefore a 
tender conscience extends its maxims beyond their 
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natural basis, it not only ceases to be rational in its 
deliverances, and becomes fanatical, but it casts the 
livid colors of its own insanity upon nature at large. 
.... Ina word, the principle of morality is natu- 
ralistic. Call it humanism or not, only a morality 
frankly relative to man’s nature is worthy of man, 
being at once vital and rational, martial and generous; 
whereas absolutism smells of fustiness as well as of 
faggots.” 

In his “Reason in Religion,’’ which is the most 
completely humanistic understanding and _ interpre- 
tation of religion in modern literature, Santayana 
maintains that “true religion is entirely human and 
political. Supernatural machinery is either symbolic 
of natural conditions and moral aims or else is worth- 
less.” He would “discount as fabulous every projec- 
tion of morality into the supernatural,’ and he is 
convinced that it is ‘only when he can see the natural 
origin and limits of the moral sphere that a moralist 
can be morally sane and just.” 

Puritanism, when thus separated from all false 
supernatural absolutism, and when held in harmony 
with all of the other human passions, not sacrificing 
one set of passions in order to intensify another set— 
for in the moral sphere reason is a harmony of the 
passions—may become a noble and courageous di- 
mension of morality. Oliver’s puritanism, thus 
purged, became very exalted: “His puritanism has 
never been mere timidity, or fanaticism, or calculated 
hardness: it was a deep speculative thing: hatred of all 
shams, scorn of all mummeries, a bitter merciless 
pleasure in the hard facts. And that passion for 
reality was beautiful.” And, again: ‘The Bolshies 
have the one element of puritanism which was most 
important, at least for Oliver: integrity of purpose 
and scorn of all compromises, practical or theoretical.’ 

Santayana has been trying to show us why this 
has been so dark an age for the spirit; and, since the 
publication of “The Life of Reason,” in all his writings, 
he has been trying to direct us toward a rational way 
of living, where “all the materialism that now dis- 
tracts us from salvation will later be consecrated to 
salvation.” In his preface to “Obiter Scripta,” 
he says: “Classic antiquity and the renaissance 
amongst us, ... . failed only by accident to es- 
tablish a rational way of living.” The humanism of 
the renaissance was ‘‘overwhelmed by the fanatical 
Reformation and the fanatical reaction against it,” 
so that it remains for another generation morally 
less distracted than ours, to fulfill the implications of 
the life of reason. 

It was this new dawn that concerned Oliver, ‘‘or 
any American, if dawn there was to be.” <A new 
enlightened generation, basing its philosophy frankly 
on science, for ‘science contains all trustworthy 
knowledge,’’ and subjecting all of man’s interests to 
the scrutiny of reason; for, ‘faith in the intellect 


b 


will usher in the dawn of the new day of freedom for 
the spirit of man. 

If “The Last Puritan” is a “sad story,” it is be- 
cause it pictures the inevitable tragedy of the human 
spirit in our irrational and chaotic world. Oliver’s . 
fault was not so much in himself as in the environment 
hostile to a spiritual and sensitive nature. If we could 
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attain to a rational and free way of living, such in- 
tuitions of “pure essences” might flow freely from the 
suffering spirit of man; and unselfish love would 
“drive out desire at every turn in life and not merely 
at the summit of philosophy.’”’ Thus the story rises 
above the tragedy in the hope that a rational way of 
life is yet possible for man in a new world order in 


which the “irrational forces of nature’ will be con- 
trolled by the intuitions of pure love and reason. 


The Last Puritan. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By George Santayana. 
$2.75: 


Obiter Scripta. By George Santayana. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


British Churches Unite for Peace 


Delos W. O’Brian 


HE machinery for maintaining world peace 
was breaking down. ‘The nations were arm- 
ing heavily. People everywhere were talking 
pers} and fearing war, and the Christian Church 
had nothing practical to say about it. That is the 
situation which British Christians faced three years ago. 

Today the British churches are marching to- 
gether, demanding a strong and respected court for 
‘the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
The task has not been finished. They will tell you 
that it has only begun. 

In the spring of 1983 Canon Dearmer, together 
with W. H. Eliot, called a meeting of Anglican clergy- 
men and free churchmen to consider the possibility 
of joint Christian action against the threat of war. 
This gathering formulated an ‘Affirmation of Chris- 
tian Faith’’: 


The world yearns for peace, but the nations are 
dominated by the fear of war. The issue is primarily 
amoral one. It vitally concerns the Christian Church. 
Peace is more than the absence of war. It is positive, 
constructive. It means nothing less than the building 
of the kingdom of God on earth. 


Following this preamble, four statements are 
made: 


We are convinced 

(1) That God at this time is calling the nations of 
the world to learn to live as one family; 

(2) That the machinery of international coopera- 
tion provided by the League of Nations, while not yet 
perfect, affords the best available means of applying 
the principles of the Gospel of Christ to stop war, to 
provide justice, and to organize peace; 

(8) That the application of these principles con- 
stitutes the only practical politics at the present time; 

(4) That Christian people should pray, and re- 
solve that by these means, faith shall be kept, con- 
fidence restored, and there shall be no more war. 


The following October, at another meeting in 
Queen’s Hall in London, presided over by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the “‘Affirmation of Christian 
Faith” was publicly and unanimously endorsed. Many 
of Great Britain’s Anglican bishops and free-church 
leaders, including the Rev. Alfred Hall and the Rev. 
Mortimer Rowe, president and secretary respectively 
of the Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, joined 
in this public demonstration. The meeting added to 
the Affirmation some practical suggestions for action, 
but they were not definite enough for the new spirit 
that was awakening in the churches, and so the 
churchmen allied themselves more closely with the 
Christian Organization Committee of the League of 
Nations Union. The Affirmation is now published in 


leaflet form with this additional declaration attached: 


TING. comtden ees gene mia (name of church) 
declares its approval of this Affirmation and, in order to 
promote its purpose, applies for enrollment as a cor- 
porate member of the League of Nations Union and 
undertakes: 

(a) To make prayer for the League of Nations a 
regular part of the worship of the church; 

(b) To set forth the aims and work of the League 
of Nations on at least one Sunday in the year; 

(c) To make other opportunities to give regular 
and definite information concerning the League to the 
members of the congregation, and to urge them to be- 
come individual members of the League of Nations 
Union; 

(d) To appoint a representative to be a link be- 
tween the congregation and the Union, to make the 
church’s obligations as a corporate member of the Union 
his special care, and to receive for the use of the church 
the Union’s journal, Headway, and such other publica- 
tions of the Union as are sent to foundation members; 
and 

(e) To pay an annual minimum subscription of one 
pound. 


In a little more than two years 2,618 churches and 
church organizations have become corporate mem- 
bers of the League of Nations Union by signing this 
declaration. The Methodists lead with a total of 
772 members. The Anglicans are next with 528. 
The Unitarians, a small group compared to the other 
churches in England, have fifty-two members. 

The business of mobilizing the churches for peace 
is now entirely in the hands of the Christian Organiza- 
tion Committee of the League of Nations Union. 
Porter Goff, an Anglican clergyman, serves as secre- 
tary to this committee. He spends three or four 
days a week in his office in the unimposing brick 
building of the League of Nations Union which is 
just behind Buckingham Palace. Besides making 
personal contacts for securing new members and ar- 
ranging conferences on “how to present the ease for 
peace,” he edits a little leaflet called Preachers’ Notes. 
This is supplied to many ministers throughout the - 
United Kingdom for use in preparing sermons on 
peace. He also provides Sunday school lessons on 
peace for Armistice Day and other special Sundays. 
Everywhere, all over the United Kingdom, commit- 
tees and individuals are in constant touch with the 
London headquarters, and every day other churches. 
join the movement. 

The influence of their combined power is being 
felt. When the National Declaration on the League 
of Nations and Armaments, popularly known as the 
Peace Ballot, was initiated in 1934 by Viscount Cecil 
and Dame Adelaide Livingstone, the churches played 
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a conspicuous part. A total of eleven million names 
was recorded as in favor of the League of Nations. 
Parliament has had to take cognizance of this senti- 
ment, and once the government was compelled to 
reverse its policy because of it. 

Miss Clark, in charge of the office this summer 
while Mr. Goff has been in America lecturing on in- 
ternational peace, said: “Everywhere the churches 
and church people in the United Kingdom are pray- 
ing for the success of our work. Many churches have 
made our prayer for the League of Nations a part of 
their reguiar church service. We are not sure how 
much influence these prayers will have upon the Lord, 
but we believe that where people are interested enough 
in a thing to pray for it, they will also work for it.” 

THE GEORGIA CONVENTION 
L. C. Prater 

The 98th session of our convention had a great beginning. 
Rain came in abundance Thursday night, July 30. Next morn- 
ing we drove over muddy roads to reach the church for the first 
session. And we were supremely happy because of the rain and 
our convention. 

After a short devotional service the remainder of the morn- 
ing session—as we sat by the fire—was given to routine business. 
The reports of the president, the secretary and the treasurer 
were heard. 

Friday afternoon, the women held their regular meeting. 
Good reports were heard from the active circles. A feature of 
the meeting was a study of the four-fold program of the Univer- 
salist General Convention led by the president, Mrs. U. L. 
McCall, Atlanta. 

Friday night, as the heavens continued their great work of 
saving north Georgia from the drought, we assembled at the 
church for the occasional sermon. The Rev. J. M. Rasnake 
gave us his best. His subject was ‘Rethinking Religion.” 
Taking his text from Matthew 13 : 31-32, which describes the 
Kingdom of Heaven as “like to a mustard seed,” he gave us a 
real outline of some of the things that we need always to keep 
in mind in order that our religion may be kept up with the 
progress and needs of man’s spiritual life. 

Saturday morning, a short devotional service was led by 
the superintendent, the Rev. L. C. Prater. 

The reports of the superintendent and the churches were 
heard. These showed that the churches are generally in good 
working condition. Atlanta has been seriously handicapped 
most of the past year since the death of their able minister, Dr. 
Aubrey F. Hess. But they have carried on in a commendable 
manner under the spirited leadership of Mrs. Hess. They are to 
resume regular work the second Sunday in September with their 
new minister, the Rev. F. M. Tileston, present. 

Realizing that our 100th anniversary is but two years away, 
the president, the Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, appointed a com- 
mittee to begin making plans for this observance. 

One of the resolutions of the Rev. Thomas Chapman’s 
committee was: ‘‘Be it resolved that we use our best efforts 
toward increasing the circulation of our denominational papers, 
especially The Christian Leader and The Universalist Herald, 
conscious of the fact that without these aids in our religious ac- 
tivities, we cannot win the measure of success which should be 
ours.” 

The business session was brought to its close with the report 
of the Committee on Nominations, who submitted the following 
names: President, the Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta; vice-presi- 
dent, H. C. Blake, Altanta; secretary, the Rev. L. C. Prater: 
treasurer, Miss Alice Dunahoo, Winder. 

The secretary was duly instructed to cast the ballot for the 
election of these people to their respective offices. 

Saturday evening a goodly number of the delegates and 
friends assembled at the Winder Women’s Club for the regular 
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convention banquet. The women’s club served a delicious ban- 
quet, after which we were led in a few songs by John Gilson, 
Atlanta. Mr. Prater then introduced Dr. Lyman Ward, president 
of Southern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, Ala., as toastmaster. 

Sunday morning the young people had a short session with 
Miss Juddye Bowers, president of Tennalaga, presiding, in 
which all business was concluded and necessary steps taken for 
merging Tennalaga with the Southern Liberal Young People’s 
Federation. 

At 11.80 the service of worship was led by Mr. Prater. 
Mr. Herbert Moon and Miss Mildred Bearden, of Westminster, 
The sermon was given by Dr. Ward. He chose as 
his subject the words of the young man in Matthew 19 : 20, 
“What Lack I Yet?” In beautiful and dramatic language he 
led up to his answer to this question in real life. And then he 
answered it more directly, saying that the thing we need in to- 
day’s life is courage. 

After the service the regular offering for the state work was 
taken. The convention closed with the communion service, 
led by the Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale assisted by the Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake. This service was also a tribute of respect to three of 
our noble ministers who have passed from this life the past year 
—Dr. Henry M. Cary, of our Japanese Mission work, Dr. John 
W. Rowlett, Chattanooga, Tenn., and Dr. Aubrey F. Hess of the 
Atlanta church. 

After the service a delicious dinner was served by the women 
of the Rockwell church and their friends.— Universalist Herald. 


* * * 


SAVING RACING AS A CLEAN SPORT 


Two headlines that occupied adjacent columns in the press 
a few days ago made an interesting combination: ‘‘Urge New 
Laws to Save Racing as Clean Sport.” ‘‘Day’s Betting at Race 
Track Is $354,890.” What is the use of trying to save anything 
as ‘“‘a clean sport”’ that carries with it a third of a million dollars 
worth of gambling at a single track on a single day? Gambling 
is not a sport. It may be a business, a disease, a dissipation, or 
a form of insanity, but certainly it is not a sport. Nothing is a 
sport that is done solely in the hope of profit. It cannot be de- 
nied that gambling is exciting, when pursued on a sufficiently 
large scale to be ruinous in the event of loss, and even the hope of 
getting the jack-pot from a nickel slot machine may have a 
charm for moronic minds. But this and all other forms of 
gambling, the race track included, are at the other pole from 
sport. Now the National Association of State Racing Com- 
missioners wants new laws to ‘‘save racing as a clean sport.” 
How? By several protective and regulative measures that 
seem very sensible. But do they also propose to dissociate racing 
from gambling, as a means of saving racing as a clean sport? 
Don’t be foolish. There can’t be racing without gambling. Yes, 
it is a beautiful thing to see the horses run, as the racing enthu- 
siasts so often and so justly remark when their sport is criticized. 
For racing by itself is—or would be, or might be—a genuine 
sport. Only racing is never found by itself. It is found only and 
always with gambling. The green turf (where they have green 
turf) may be a lovely sight, and the action of the thoroughbreds 
the very poetry of motion. But try to hold a racing meet with 
no other attractions than the turf (if any) and the horses. The 
owners won’t enter their nags, and the public won’t come to see 
them run; otherwise it will be a great success. The only way to 
save racing as a clean sport is to dissociate it from gambling; 
and if that were done, there would not be any racing. The prob- 
lem seems difficult.—Christian Century. 

ok a * 


BACKWARD 


“Don’t they teach you to salute in your company?” roared 
the Major to Patrick Malone, who had passed him without rais- 
ing his hand. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Pat. 

“Then why didn’t you salute?”’ 

“Well, sir,”’ was the candid reply, “I didn’t want to attract 
more attention than I had to, ’cause I ain’t supposed to be out 
here without a pass.” —West Point Pointer. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRAISE FOR LALONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a line to let you know how pleased I was yesterday 
when I watched Lalone’s fine contact work with the foreign stu- 
dents on the Isles of Shoals. He did a superb job, and I was 
mighty pleased to hear my one-time countrymen and women 
praise the honest interest he showed. He was a glorious credit to 
our fellowship. 

It was good to speak once again my native tongue. 

Cornelius Greenway. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


s * 


AND FOR MRS. LALONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want you to know how much I liked Mrs. Lajone’s account 
of the Ferry Beach Institute of World Affairs. It is lovely to 
know that she, as well as her husband, has the pen of a ready 
writer. 

Now that her light has been brought out from under the 
bushel, I hope it will be set on a candlestick to light all of us. 

The Leader has had many interesting features all summer, 
and I have enjoyed the editorials. I think it has certainly been 
a good season for our church from the educational point of view. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 

West Somerville, Mass. 

* * 


HOW LONG DID METHUSELAH LIVE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If Methuselah had died at ninety? Probably he did, or even 
before that advanced age. 

Why speculate on any ‘‘if’’ when these early chapters in 
Genesis are partly mythical and partly legendary, not actual 
history. Beautiful literature, profoundly true as literature of 
the legendary type, not real history. 

That old gag about “‘not believing the Bible” need not disturb 
some of us, because we believe profoundly in the Bible to be what 
we believe it to be, all kinds of literature, bound up in sixty-six 
different books of our Protestant collection, and mistakenly 
thought of by many millions as a single book in the real meaning 
of that term. 

The wonder stories about Methuselah and others are of 
great interest as literature: they are not history. There is no 
evidence in all history of any man or woman living much beyond 
the century mark. There are plenty of stories, but no evidence 
of such. 

The early Hebrew and early Christian writings we call “the 
Bible” are of great value when rightly understood. They are 
of little value—even of much mischief—when misunderstood. 

Read Dr. Sunderland’s epoch-making book on the Bible, to 
my mind the standard in its line of approach. 

So much for Methuselah’s 969 years. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 

* % 


THE UNITED YOUTH MOVEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I make one correction in the fine report of Mr. Lalone 
on the Star Island Conference, which appeared in the Leader of 
September 5? 

He has mentioned the Lakeside Conference of Congrega- 
tional Young People which was held June 23-28. Actually, this 
meeting was a session (the fourth) of the Christian Youth Con- 
ference of North America, and was attended by 931 young people 
and adult leaders representing nearly every state in the Union 
and many provinces of Canada. Seventy-one denominations 
and other agencies working with youth sent representatives. 
Our own Universalist denomination was represented. 

An excellent report of the findings of the two commissions 


in which the delegates worked during the week in building 
materials for the United Christian Youth Movement is con- 
tained in a pamphlet which may be secured from the office of 
the Joint Committee on the United Youth Movement, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, at 25 cents. 

Youth leaders in the Universalist Church should familiarize 
themselves with the work of the United Youth Movement, and 
make use of the very fine study material in the field of world 
peace, the liquor problem, economics, race relations, leisure time, 
etc., which are now available in the Youth Action pamphlets 
published in the series ‘‘Christian Youth Building a New World.” 
All may be obtained at the address given above. 

Marion L. Ulmer. 

Portland, Maine. 

* * 
COOPERATIVES AND PRIVATE BUSINESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have several friends who are convinced that cooperatives 
offer a solution for many of our problems. I can see the im- 
mediate advantages, but there is one point which is not clear 
to me and for which I have not found an explanation in any of 
the many articles I have read on the subject. 

Is it the idea of the advocates of cooperatives to establish 
eventually a cooperative state, as the Communists hope to 
establish a communistic state, and the Socialists a socialistic 
state? Apparently the answer is no, since they so frequently 
point out that cooperatives and private, independent business 
may exist side by side. 

An editorial in the Leader of August 8 says: “In theory 
cooperative business enterprises can exist side by side with 
private capitalistic business, and in fact cooperatives do exist 
side by side with private business . . . . quoting Tugwell that 
‘in England today a third of all retail business is done by co- 
operatives. They are on the main streets, alongside private 
businesses; yet cooperators and private business men go to 
church together and everyone seems happy.’ ”’ 

In this country New Dealers and anti-New Dealers ‘‘go 
to church together and everyone seems happy,”’ but what does 
that prove as to the merits of the New Deal? Nothing at all. 

And if one-third of the retail business of England is done 
by cooperatives, a good many people engaged in private business 
must have been forced to close their doors and dismiss their 
employees. Are they among those who “‘seem happy?” 

As cooperatives increase independent business must de- 
crease. And if we believe that cooperatives are better than 
independent business we should be glad that this is so. We 
should look forward to the day when all the business of the 
country will be done by cooperatives and we shall all earn our 
living by working in and for them. This would not necessarily 
be inconsistent with democracy. It might be far better than 
our present system. 

But I wonder why so many ardent cooperators try so hard 
to persuade the doubtful that private business is not threatened 
by the movement. 


N.E.S. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The September issue of The National Geographic Magazine 
contains an article entitled “Indiana Journey” which is supple- 
mented by natural color photographs. Two of these pictures, 
appearing on page 290, were taken at the time of the 1935 Mid- 
West Institute at Turkey Run State Park, and will be of interest 
to those acquainted with the Universalist young people who aided 
the photographer by ‘“‘posing.”’ 

Carl H. Olson. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Missions 


Missions Tomorrow. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Dr. Latourette, professor of Missions 
and Oriental History at Yale, believes that 
Christian missions, one of the most amaz- 
ing features of an amazing age, must be 
adjusted to the conditions of the day that 
is dawning, if they are to survive. He is 
one of those who feel sure that if the proper 
adjustment is made missions have an 
even more important function in the fu- 
ture than they have had in the past. So 
he outlines the situation, first accounting 
for the initiation of the movement which 
has had such extraordinary results in the 
life of the Orient, and for its achievements, 
and then analyzing the factors which call 
for change of procedure and objective 
today. 

The author pays a very fair tribute to 
the accomplishments of missions, pointing 
out that before the depression began there 
were about thirty thousand Protestant 
missionaries and about the same number of 
Catholic, supported respectively by about 
sixty and thirty millions of dollars a year. 
These men and women were scattered over 
the whole habitable globe; their support 
came principally from people of modest 
means. “Never before in the history of 
the race has any group of ideas, religious, 
social, economic, or political, been propa- 
gated over so wide an area or among so 
many people by so many who have given 
their lives to the task.’’ These mission- 
aries, and their predecessors, had in one 
century given written form to more lan- 
guages than had previously been reduced 
to writing in all recorded history. ‘‘They 
have been the schoolmasters of whole races 
and nations. They have introduced 
modern medicine to more peoples than 
have ever known any one system of medi- 
eal practice. They have fought opium, 
prostitution, poverty, famine, superstition, 
poor labor conditions, polygamy, concu- 
binage, and low concepts of life, and have 
helped whole peoples to new paths.”’ And 
of course they have brought hundreds of 
thousands to a higher religion than they 
ever knew before. Dr. Latourette is not 
unaware of the just grounds of criticism, 
and states them freely; but he regards the 
missionary movement of the last century 
as the most noble outpouring of life for 
alien peoples which the world has so far 
seen. 

As positive grounds for continuing the 
missionary enterprise, the author offers 
the following. First, the need of men 
everywhere for the Christian faith, a need 
tragically intensified by the breakdown of 
old civilizations and the pressure of a new 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


and complex order of things in tuis new 
world. Then the need to carry through to 
completion great enterprises which have 
had their inception in the missionary la~ 
bors. And the need to keep the younger 
churches in close contact with the older 
churches of the West, so that old and new 
together may contribute to a Church 
Universal; the need for a world-wide fel- 
lowship of Christians to combat the new 
nationalisms, which threaten the peace of 
the world; the challenge of new movements 
such as Fascism and Communism, which 
exalt the totalitarian state and enslave 
the individual; the need for pioneering 
today, as men face new and more and more 
baffling problems. 

It is in the light of these needs that Dr. 
Latourette elaborates what he feels should 
be the program of missions in the new 
day. The main forms of missionary en- 
deavor should continue, but the “primary 
object of the missionary enterprise must 
be to strengthen the ongoing Christian 
communities” in the lands of the younger 
churches. The missionary’s task must in- 
creasingly be that of reinforcing local 
Christian efforts and keeping their vision 
broad, helping them to develop types of 
worship appropriate to their own historic 
genius, to keep in touch with their past, 
and to resist secularization. And there is 
room for great pioneering efforts, the way 
to which is shown by the work of Kagawa 
in Japan, of James Yen in China, and of 
the many missionaries who are realistically 
facing the economic problems of the people 
they serve. 

This book is not as searching as the 
volume “‘Rethinking Missions” (which it 
curiously ignores), and it is actually much 
more of an apologetic for missions than 
the author says in his preface he wishes 
to make it. Its appeal will be princi- 
pally to those who belong to churches al- 
ready deeply involved in the traditional 
missionary tasks, and who are prepared to 
re-examine the cause while hoping the re- 
examination will not show missions out- 


moded. 
* * 


Light from the Aramaic 


Gospel Light. By George M. Lamsa. 
(A. J. Holman, Philadelphia. $2.75.) 


Mr. Lamsa has already published a 
translation of the four gospels from the 
Aramaic, which is known to have been the 
language used by Jesus, and he now con- 
tributes interpretations of passages which 
have presented difficulties by showing 
what they must have originally meant, 
before they were translated into Greek. 
The Aramaic version has been preserved 
through the centuries by a remnant of the 
ancient church, and Mr. Lamsa claims 
that it keeps closer to the first meaning of 


the gospel stories, the Greek translators 
having had difficulty in turning the 
Aramaic, which they did not fully under- 
stand, into their own language. 

Mr. Lamsa does not in this book treat 
theological questions, nor discuss such 
externals as localities and dates. From 
his knowledge of the Aramaic language 
and of Semitic customs he throws light 
on a number of often misunderstood por- 
tions of the gospels. A fragment of the 
ancient Semitic civilization, using the 
Aramaic tongue, survived until recently 
in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, in moun- 
tain country which was undisturbed by 
the great changes which affected life in 
the Near East. (Until about fifteen 
years ago the mountain people referred 
to the Turks as Romaye, which means 
Romans!) 

Dr. Rihbany a number of years ago 
wrote “The Syrian Christ’? and other 
works which helped Western readers to 
understand the background of the life 
and teaching of Jesus. Mr. Lamsa has 
not the literary gift of Dr. Rihbany, and 
he wraps the original and interesting inter- 
pretations in a rather heavy covering 
of somewhat platitudinous comment, which 
offers little that is new; but here and there 
the*reader is rewarded by real light. 
Sometimes one feels that the inner mean- 
ing of a text is quite lost sight of, as when 
the injunction to go ‘‘the second mile” 
is explained by saying that soldiers who 
offer to do extra work are rewarded by 
their officers with lighter duties, while 
those who grumble are given heavy 
burdens. It is not easy to think that 
Jesus was emphasizing and exalting a 
calculating prudence! 


* * 


Sermons 


The Task of Religion. By John C. 
Schroeder. (Harper’s Monthly Pulpit. 
$1.00.) 

Here are ten simple, sincere, and helpful 
sermons. Mr. Schroeder is now minister 
of State Street Congregational Church, 
Portland, Maine, and teaches Bible at 
Bowdoin College. He has made a distinct 
place for himself in Maine, and one feels 
that the man who wrote these sermons is 
laying firm foundations for a notable 
career in the ministry. The burden of his 
message might be summed up in the 
words of one sermon, ‘‘There are many 
good men all over our world who know 
that their initial responsibility is a moral 
one and who carry much more than their 
share of the moral load of the world. 
They are possessed of inner integrity of 
spirit; they will hold to honor in the face 
of sacrifice. These good pilgrims carry 
on their backs the needs and hopes of the 
world.”’ 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GREETINGS AND A LITTLE NEWS 


As we renew our column in The Chris- 
tian Leader, after our summer vacation, the 
most natural thing in the world would be to 
write all about, or at least something about, 
the many happy events of the summer so 
far as our Association is concerned. But, 
thinking about it carefully, it seems best 
perhaps to tell you of some future events, 
and leave what has happened during the 
past two months to be told by the various 
members of the Board under whose charge 
these happenings occurred. 


Our Offices at 16 Beacon Street 


First of all, we want to tell you about our 
offices here on the Hill. Miss Dorothy 
Thomas, assistant secretary, is now occu- 
pying an office in the rear of the second 
floor. It is larger than the front office and 
easily takes care of all of the mechanics of 
running the office. Our addressograph 
and our mimeograph and one of our type- 
writers and two of our desks are in this 
office. So alsois Ruth Downing’s Japanese 
House, encased in a fine plate glass case 
and lighted with tiny electric light bulbs. 
It is where it can easily be seen as one comes 
down the stairs from the third floor, and 
many a visitor is attracted to visit the 
office by its lovely appearance. This rear 
office is not a bit crowded, and we feel 
sure you will think it is attractive when you 
visit it. 

Mrs. Taylor will occupy the small room 
at the front of the second floor, previously 
occupied by Miss Thomas and Mrs. Taylor. 
As most of the furniture has been moved 
to the rear office, some new furniture will 
be needed. Mrs. Brooks and Mrs. Taylor 
have some ideas about furnishing the office, 
at a small expense, which will make it in 
keeping with the old building, and a place 
you will want to visit when you are at 
headquarters. When the office has been 
transformed from the unsightly place 
which it is at present to one of charming 
atmosphere, we shall tell you about it and 
plan to have you visit us. i 


Word from Georgene Bowen 


A personal note from Miss Bowen gives 
promise that she may be in this country 
the latter part of November, but by 
January anyway, unless something unfore- 
seencomesup. Thisisnot an official word, 
but knowing your interest we pass it on 
to you. We hope she may arrive in time 
to spend the holidays with her loved ones. 


Annual Meeting of Executive Board 


Every member of the Executive Board is 
looking forward with great anticipation to 
the annual meeting, which is to be held in 
Maine in October, probably from Oct. 13 
to 17. The Maine women are outlining 
the program, and we shall be their guests 


upon our arrival in Portland on Oct. 13. 
When we are not visiting, we shall be 
working, and working strenuously, too, as 
there are many important matters to be 
considered at this annual board meeting. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of Dedication 
of Birthplace 


Preceding the Maine meeting, all mem- 
bers of the Executive Board, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Scofield, whose state 
meeting prevents, and Mrs. Treat of 
Maine, who has too much gn her hands to 
consider leaving her state, will meet at 
the Birthplace of Clara Barton, North 
Oxford, Mass., and take part in the fif- 
teenth anniversary program of the Dedi- 
cation of the Birthplace on Oct. 12, 1921. 
We are happy that our Board Meeting 


happens to come at this particular time, so 
that so many of the members of the 
Executive Board can be present at this 
important gathering. The program will 
be from eleven to twelve, followed by a 
picnic luncheon with hot coffee served on 
the grounds. Oct. 12 may be cold, but, 
on the other hand, it may be very warm 
and very lovely. So plan to spend your 
holiday at the Birthplace of Clara Barton. 


Summer Reminiscences 


After all, we should like to add just a 
personal word about oursummer. The va- 
cation period has been a pure delight. We 
have spent much of our time in the White 
and Green Mountains, and to us there is 
nothing more stimulating, and on the other 
hand nothing more restful, than the “ever 
changing, but changeless mountains,” as 
they have been spoken of. It has been a 
glorious summer for us and we sincerely 
hope it has been for all of you. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW NATIONAL BOARD 


Our readers will be interested to know 
the new members of our National Y. P. 
C. U. Executive Board. Succeeding 
Arthur I. Olson of Danbury, Connecticut, 
as president, is Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey 
of Portland, Maine. Mr. Hersey, one of 
our younger ministers, is pastor of the Con- 
gress Square Universalist Church in Port- 
land, Maine. He has long been active in 
Y. P. C. U. work, and was originally a 
member of the Salem, Mass., Union. 

Donald E. Manning of Hartford, Conn., 
is our new vice-president. He is the son 
of Rev. Stanley Manning, who was presi- 
dent of the National Union from 1912 to 
1914. Donald has been active in the Con- 
necticut State Y: P. C. U., recently serving 
as state president. Last year he was chair- 
man of the National Church Extension 
Committee, and was chairman of the 
1936 Convention Program. 

William E. Gardner of Canton, Mass., 
and Arthur B. Littlefield of Newton Centre, 
Mass., were re-elected to their positions 
as secretary and treasurer, respectively. 

Two new trustees, each serving for a 
term of two years, were elected to sueceed 
Oscar Vogt of Indianapolis, Ind., and Mrs. 
Rosalie Blanchard of Lancaster, Ohio. 
These new trustees are Miss Vesta Keach 
of Table Grove, Ill., and J. Stewart Diem 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Keach served as 
a member of the National Board from 
1931 to 1933, and has been active in Y. P. 
C. U. work in the Mid-West for several 
years. Stewart Diem is president of the 
New York State Y. P. C. U., and has served 
the National Union as vice-president from 
1984 to 1936. 

We give below the complete directory of 
the Nat{onal Board, and hope that our 
leaders in local churches will call upon any 
of them for assistance during the year. 


National Y. P. C. U. Officers 


President—Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 27 
Orkney St., Portland, Me. 

Vice-president—Donald E. Manning, 43 
North Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 

Secretary— William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer—Arthur B. Littlefield, 44 Hagen 
Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Trustees—term expiring 1937, Rev. Doug- 
las H. Robbins, Y. M. C. A., Lowell, 
Mass., Mrs. Virginia R. Wing, 416 
Dexter Ave., Montgomery, Ala.; term 
expiring 1938, J. Stewart Diem, 738 E. 
21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Vesta Keach, 
Table Grove, Ill. 

Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Sometimes when we have at a summer 
institute a small group of about twenty- 
five or thirty young people, we feel dis- 
couraged because we do not have more at- 
tending. However, let us consider that this 
year we have had six institutes for young 
people, all running for a week or eight 
days, in different parts of the country. 
The total attendance for these institutes 
was about four hundred. Inasmuch as 
most people will agree that we many times 
can work better and get more accomplished 
in smaller groups, I think we should con- 
sider the summer’s institute program very 
successful and far-reaching. The institutes 
this summer were held at Ferry Beach, 
Maine; Murray Grove, New Jersey; 
Turkey Run, Indiana; Hayes State Park, 
Michigan; Shelter Neck, North Carolina; 
Star Island, New Hampshire. Besides 
these was the week-end institute at Murray 
Grove, at which about thirty young people 
were registered. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


SUNDAYS IN CHURCH SCHOOL 

YEAR, 1936-37 
1936 

September 6 
13 
20 
PAE 

October 4 Religious Education Sun- 

day 

ital 


18 International Friendship 
25 International Friendship 
November 1 Japan Offering 
8 Armistice Sunday 


22 Thanksgiving Sunday 
December 6 
20 Christmas Sunday 


1937 
January 38 New Year’s Sunday 


24 American Friendship 

31 American Friendship 
February 7 Suffolk School Offering 

14 First Sunday in Lent 


March 7 


21 Palm Sunday 
28 Easter Sunday 
April 4 


25 Announcement of Philan- 
thropic Offering 
May 2 Philanthropic Offering (for 
children of miners) 
9 Mothers’ Day 
16 Good-will Sunday 


380 Memorial Day 


June 6 
13 Children’s Day 


27 


x Ox 


TOWARD WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
AND FRIENDSHIP 


Two hundred young people, fifty of 
them from Europe—Denmark, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, England—conferring and 
living together on Star Island for a week, 
this was the annual meeting of the Leyden 
International Bureau. But it was more 
than that, it was something of a world in 
itself set down in the midst of the sea off 
the coast of New Hampshire. And I 
found myself wishing that the tone, the 
community spirit, and the friendliness that 
disregarded national distinctions, might be 
prophetic of a world that could be. It 


was an unusual experience to be in at- 
tendance, and at the end of the week one 
knew that the experience had done some- 
thing for him and to him; his sympathies 
had been broadened, his horizons widened 
and his tolerance increased. 

There were the meetings, Dr. Skinner’s 
lectures on the philosophy and function 
of liberalism, the papers on kindred sub- 
jects presented by delegates from the 
European countries, the panel discussions, 
and the annual business meeting of the 
Bureau. They revealed differences of 
opinion voiced with utter frankness. 
There were out and out pacifists and there 
were moderate pacifists, there were those 
who wanted immediate concerted action 
and those who saw and understood various 
reasons why the group could not speak as 
one on some of the problems. Sitting 
there and listening to someone from Hol- 
land, then someone from Denmark, and 
another from America, I could understand 
better than I ever had before, the failure 
of the nations of the world to come to 
agreement more quickly. Each one spoke 
in a friendly enough spirit, there was not 
the least trace of animosity, but each one 
knew the situation in his own country as 
no one else could know it. The procedure 
that might be all right in America would 
precipitate serious trouble in Transylvania. 
That is often the cause of our impatience, 
we regard matters from our standpoint 
alone. 

While I had hoped that the con- 


- ference might end with the adoption of a 


concrete practical program, I was con- 
vinced before the week was over that uni- 
formity of program and action is not 
what we really want. There is something 
more fundamental. That we want peace 
and that we must be vigorous in striving 
for it was our common conviction, and our 
being together created a sense of solidarity 
among national groups and gave inspira- 
tion and courage, but the startegy for a 
peace program must be worked out in each 
country by its own group, which knows 
best the peculiarities of its own field. 
Someone might ask, what then did the 
conference really accomplish? Dr. Sperry, 
I think it is, in one of his books, writes of 
the “useless” things in contrast to what 
we call the very practical and useful 
things, and mentions how very valuable 
after all some of these useless things are— 
looking at a great painting, listening to a 
symphony of Beethoven. The great ac- 
complishment of the conference was in 
these ‘‘useless’”’ things outside the confer- 
ence hall. On the tennis court a Czecho- 
slovakian was playing with an American, 
on the baseball field a team composed of 
players from Holland and England and 
America was playing another team just 
as international in its membership. On 


the water a young man from America was 
rowing a young lady from England across 
to Appledore. So it went—conversing on 
the porch, sitting at table, dancing in the 
lobby, the congenial fellowship and friend- 
ship completely dissolved racial and na- 
tional distinctions. In that international 
community, we had our differences of 
opinion, but it is absurd even to say that 
we would fight each other because of that; 
we knew each other too well, and we liked 
each other too much, to allow our rela- 
tionships to descend to that level. That 
something that happened to us, of which 
T have spoken, grew out of these ‘‘useless’’ 
things. 

Iam sure that for the American youth 
who were there, England and Denmark 
and the other countries are no longer just 
nations located in certain spots on the 
map. England will recall ‘‘Mike’ and 
“Jim’’ Hull and their bicycle built for two, 
Czechoslovakia will be Dr. Novak singing 
his solos, Denmark will be ‘‘Goody”’ dressed 
in native costume singing her national 
anthem, Holland will be the group of 
genial young folks singing their folk songs 
around the campfire down on the rocks. 
So we personalize these other nations. 
And to have one hundred and fifty young 
people go to all parts of the United States, 
Kentucky, California, the West, New 
England, and fifty young people go to the 
nations of Europe, after this experience 
of a week at Star Island, knowing each 
other, liking each other—that has more 
promise for the peace of the world than 
any number of wordy resolutions that 
might have been adopted. 

Edgar R. Walker. 


(We are glad that it was possible for the 
president of the General Sunday School 
Association to attend this notable confer- 
ence. His evaluation of it, though du- 
plicating in a measure Mr. Lalone’s report 
in the last two issues of the Leader, will be 
of interest to our readers.) 


* * 


FALL WORSHIP SERVICES 


Weekly church school worship services 
for September, October and November 
were sent last month to all superintend- 
ents. The first four on the Church were 
prepared by Rev. Laura Bowman Galer. 
Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman has done the 
next series on Discovering Things about 
Our World. This group ends with the re- 
ceiving of the Japan offering on November 
1. The writer of the next four services 
on Great Challenges of the Church is Miss 
Marion L. Ulmer. We are greatly in- 
debted to these three leaders. Their 
contributions will help to enrich the ex- 
perience of worship in many of our church 
schools this fall. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Oscar F. Vogt and Mrs. Dorothy M. 
Middleton, both of Indianapolis, Ind., 
were married at the home of the groom 
Sept. 4. Rev. Sidney R. Esten performed 
the ceremony, in the presence of a few 
relatives and close friends. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vogt will live at 908 West 31st Street, 
Indianapolis, after a short wedding trip. 
Mr. Vogt is secretary of Mid-West In- 
stitute, moderator of the Central Uni- 
versalist Church of Indianapolis, and a 
former editor of Onward. 

Rev. Edward A. Day and Mr. Clare 
Falls, both of Kent, Ohio, spent the week- 
end of Aug. 29 in Indianapolis, Ind., as 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney R. Esten. 
Following a meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of Central Universalist Church on 
Sunday morning, the services of Mr. 
Falls were secured as speaker for the re- 
opening of services Sept. 13. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson will be present 
at the Indiana State Convention the after- 
noon and evening of Oct. 9. 

Rev. Thomas Chapman of Atlanta, 
Ga., writes that he is again confined to his 
room on account of sickness, the after- 


effects of the serious illness of last spring. ” 


He may possibly have to submit to another 
surgical operation, but he is assured that it 
will not be as serious as the former one. 

Mr. W. C. Jewett and son George of 
Bellows Falls, Vt., were recent visitors at 
Universalist Headquarters. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson will speak in the 
WLW Church Forum Sunday, Sept. 20, 
9 to 9.30 a. m. eastern standard time. 
Not only Station WLW but short wave 
station W8XAL will carry the sermon. 


Mrs. H. L. Vincent, assistant to the fore- 
man of the composing room, W. D. Hamil- 
ton, recently took a vacation trip to 
Maine, New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, traveling by motor. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson, Mrs. Olson and 
son Charles of Cincinnati, recently took a 
motor trip to Quebec, visiting Boston for a 
few days on their return. They stayed one 
night in Beards Hollow as guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. van Schaick, and then went to West 
Virginia, where Mr. Olson preached at 
several points on Sept. 6. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz spent the first week 
in September resting at his home in Med- 
ford, claiming that to stay at home is an 
ideal vacation for a General Superintend- 
enits 


Mrs. Donna P. Bonner of Washington, 
D. C., second vice-president of the W. N. 
M. A., Miss Eleanor Bonner, assistant 
at the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Mr. W. L. Perham, a trustee of 
that church, Mr. Romaine Seaver of 
Westport, Conn., and two friends, were 


and Interests 


among the visitors at the Little Hill Farm 
of Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick in Schoharie 
County, N. Y., for the week end of Aug. 
30. 


Mrs. R. Gordon Bradley of Richmond 
Hill, and Mrs. W. A. Shackerley of Clap- 
ham, London, who are chaperoning twenty- 
five British college girls on a tour of the 
United States, were guests of Miss Susan 
M. Andrews of Brookline, Mass., over 
Sunday, Aug. 30. 

Rev..H. M. Cary, D. D., of Tokyo, 
some time before his death contributed an 
interesting sermon to The Baptist Mission- 
ary Review of Narasaravupet, India, on 
“Power, Love and a Sound Mind,” which 
appeared in the issue for June, 1936. The 
sermon was preached in the Union Church 
of Tokyo, Sept. 29, 1935. 

Miss Edna Williams of Kinston, N. C., 
president of the Young People’s Institute 
of North Carolina, visited Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry L. Canfield of Woodstock, Vermont, 
and taught in the daily vacation Bible 
school at that place. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels will preach the occa- 
sional sermon at the North Carolina State 
Convention at Outlaws Bridge in October. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


September 1 marked the beginning of 
Mr. Chatterton’s ninth year at Ports- 
mouth. The social activities were many 
during the vacation period. 


The East Lempster society held its an- 


nual picnic with unusually large attend- 
ance. Mr. and Mrs. William Heiser and 
Mr. and Mrs. Roswell Miller served as 
general committee, and Mr. Edward Hood 
and Miss Carolyn Olds served as life- 
guards during the swimming period. 

Rev. Harry F. Shook, chaplain of the 
Concord Post American Legion, and past 
department chairman of the Committee on 
Americanization, has been named for a 
free trip to the American Legion National 
Convention at Cleveland. 

Out of town visitors to the Kingston 
home: a carload of Universalists from 
Hssex, Mass., and Mrs. Mary D. Randall 
of the Executive Committee of the New 
Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
with a party of young people, all the way 
from Woodsville. 

I was surprised that my passing refer- 
ence to the Charlestown church anniver- 
sary should have produced several reac- 
tions. Others than myself have memories, 
even if not as far back. Memories are 
bright jewels if we have the imagination to 
give them the appropriate setting. I am 
asked, ‘‘How could so small a boy remem- 
ber so much?” I don’t remember so much; 
they are just pictures that in some way 
were impressed like those shown on the 


film of the camera. Having no other 
children to play with, I had to amuse my- 
self; and I used to make stories about my- 
self which would orient about something 
that impressed itself as especially interest- 
ing—as for example, Mr. Harding with his 
bell as town crier, and I would go about 
the house ringing a little bell crying, 
“Auction on the 24th day.” Perhaps all 
children are not like that, but I fancy that 
more of them would be if they had a father, 
mother, and an Aunt Martha who would 
tell them stories. 

Going into Boston on a horse-car, at 
the head of a side street I saw a church 
building. Young as I was, I knew there 
were different kinds of churches. I asked, 
“What kind of a meeting-house is that, 
Aunt Marthy?” She replied, ‘‘I think it is 
Methodist.”” I rejoined, “I think it is 
Spirochest.’’ The car fairly re-echoed with 
laughter. My child voice even than had 
begun to develop its carrying power. It 
was the time when Spiritualism was the 
latest religious fad and everyone was 
talking about it. Also in those days the 
horse-cars in and around Boston carried 
American-born people, who were reading 
and talking such topics. How is it that I 
remember it so clearly? It was that laugh; 
I didn’t know what it was about, but all 
the people in that car were laughing at me 
about something, and I subsided to con- 
solidate impressions. 

A. M.B. 
* * 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Ferry Beach family was unusually 
large the week-end of August 22. The 
trustees of the General Convention arrived 
Friday evening, most of them in time for 
the I. W. A. banquet. Fifty Boy Scouts 
and a group-of laymen arrived Saturday 
morning. As many of the I. W. A. dele- 
gates remained, all these groups, together 
with the house guests and staff, gave the 
chef a job of satisfying about 165 appe- 
tites. The Quillen dining-room was filled 
to its normal capacity. The need for a 
bigger and better one was apparent. 

From a weather standpoint it was the 
one bad week-end of the season. The Sun- 
day service was held in the Quillen parlor, 
where the fireplace gave warmth and cheer. 
Dr. Fred Leining of Syracuse, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the F. B. P. A. 1914-17, conducted 
the worship. Earle Dolphin played the 
piano and sang a solo. The preacher was 
Dr. Clinton L. Scott of Peoria, Ill., secre- 
tary of the Association 1920-23. The larg- 
est Sunday offering in recent years was 
taken up—$29.31. 

Before the institutes were over the 
secretary began to receive room reserva- 
tion requests for 1987! In the heyday of 
the twenties the Association had to rent 
cottages in order to accommodate all the 
guests; there is prospect of this being 
necessary again in the near future. 
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Aug. 24 was ‘‘Summer Visitors Day”’ at 
Old Orchard Beach, with a_ historical 
In the eve- 


_ning before an audience of four thousand 


people, Fred Allen, radio star, conducted 


an entertainment. 


{ 


The other headliners 


_were Rev. Stanley Manning and Governor 
Louis J. Brann. 
invocation. 


Mr. Manning gave the 
The audience applauded! 
Mrs. Manning has recovered from pain- 


ful injuries received several weeks ago at 


- North Lovell, Me. 


| 


‘Recent visitors included Julie McKay of 
Canton, Ohio, Helen Limpert and Carol 


_ Froehlich of North Olmsted, Ohio, Helen 


Henry of 


Pasadena, Calif., Paul B. 
Henniges of Peoria, Ill., Jean Champlin of 
Hartford, Conn., Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Soper of Foxboro, Mass., Col. George E. 
Danforth of Nashua, N. H., Dorothy Dan- 
forth of Springfield, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. 
L. S. Woodard of Salem, Mass., Rev. and 
Mrs. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and their son Charles, Rev. and Mrs. 
Arthur E. Wilson of Fall River, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Dawes of Arlington, 
Mass., Robert Sproul of Framingham, 
Mass., Mrs. Edward C. Lewis of Spring- 
field, Mass., Rev. and Mrs. Fred H. Miller 
of Medford, Mass., Mrs. Florence R. 
Smith of New York City and her daughter 
Patricia, Frank W. Roberts, Madalyn 
Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Rob- 
erts and Betty Raymond of Peabody, 
Mass., Marjorie Manning of Hartford, 
Conn., Mrs. A. N. Foster and Larry Foster 
of Lexington, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Clif- 
ford F. Chamberlain of Sturbridge, Mass., 
Ella Bradley of Portland, Me., Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy of Livermore Falls, 
Me. 

The rim of the beach was lined with 
spectators the afternoon of Sept. 3. The 
full moon and an east wind produced an 
unusually high tide. Crashing waves sent 
green foam swirling upward to the top of 
the beach. Finally the diving tower was 
lifted from its mooring. With some dif- 
ficulty the scouts managed to pull it a safe 
distance from the pounding breakers. 
This episode will not be forgotten by two 
dozen boys who were straining on a rope 
when it parted. Except for the diving 
board being snapped off, the structure 
suffered no serious damage. Several 
scouts rushed into the boiling surf and 
managed to retrieve the white rowboat. 
With a rise of twelve feet in the bay, the 
north breakwater was pretty well covered. 
This tide “ironed out” the sand ridges 
that had been built up last winter, and 
the beach is flat once again. 

Lafayette Clarke of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
bought an attractive rug for the Quillen 
parlor while here on his vacation. 

Burton Witham, Jr., was master of 
ceremonies for an amateur program Aug. 
27 in which Peggy Holbrook played the 
piano and Dick Fitts his flute. 

Those who have fond memories of the 
old Pavilion will be surprised to learn that 
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a part of it is still in use. The flag-pole 
is set up on Mr. Sodergren’s lawn. He 
happened to be around when the dilapi- 
dated structure was being torn down in 
1931. 

Without a doubt many Ferry Beachers 
would enjoy playing shuffleboard on an 
outdoor court. How many of them, how- 
ever, will make a contribution for the con- 
struction of a court? Now is the time to 
act. Send remittances payable to the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. As a matter of fact 
a court conforming to standard specifica- 
tions is already under construction, parallel 
with the new horseshoe course. It will 
be fine if all or a good part of the cost can 
be covered by gifts. 

Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens made a con- 
tribution toward the horseshoe course, 
which Charles Gerrish, expert pitcher, 
said is the finest in Maine. 

The Boltz and Holbrook families of 
Braintree, Mass., set up housekeeping in 
the Belmont for the last two weeks of the 
season. 

Out of professional curiosity Dr. Alfred 
C. Lane took temperature readings of the 
water and points one-half inch and three 
inches deep in the sand. The surface of 
the sand reached 120 degrees the hot Sun- 
day, Aug. 16. The water is usually in the 
middle sixties, several times passing 
seventy degrees. 

A beautiful rainbow arched from Prout’s 
Neck to the Saco River when the late 
afternoon sun on Sept. 1 streamed through 
a downpour that lasted ten minutes. 

The scouts have built a substantial 
bridge across the rill near the grove chapel. 

The laymen and ministers attending the 
Institute of Churchmanship included Vic- 
tor A. Friend, Rev. L. C. Nichols, Irving 
Johnson and Irving Buttrick of Melrose, 
Mass., George M. Moore of Marlboro, 
Mass., William E. Gardner of Canton, 
Mass., Chester Hutchings, Sr., George 
Upton and Henry Edwards of Salem, Mass., 
Edward Bailey, Fred M. Full and H. C. 
Story of Rockport, Mass., Thomas C. 
Hale of Stoneham, Mass., Minot Inman of 
Foxboro, Mass., A. Ingham Bicknell of 
Belmont, Mass. ’ 

* * 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


Starting Thursday evening, Aug. 27, 
with a sermon by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, 
president of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention, the sixty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Lower Wabash Association of Univer- 
salist churches, held in Beecher City, 
Aug. 27-30, set a new standard in that, be- 
sides the usual routine, the closing session 
Sunday, with a basket dinner served to all 
present, saw a meeting of the Y. P. C. U. 
with approximately thirty young people, 
who were addressed by the past state presi- 
dent, Louis McNutt, who is treasurer of 
the Illinois State Y. P. C. U. organization. 

Hutsonville’s vested choir of a score of 
young people drove over eighty-five miles 


in a chartered bus to be at the last service, 
a memorial to those of the Association who 
had died since the last meeting. Rev. 
Edward M. Minor of Hutsonville had 
charge of the service, the prayer was given 
by Rey. Wm. D. Harrington of Metropolis, 
and the memorial sermon was delivered by 
Rev. M. M. Hicks of Bingham, fifty-seven 
years pastor of Little Hickory Universalist 
church. Mr. Hicks’ subject was ‘‘Where 
Are the Dead?” 

Friday morning, immediately after the 
first business session, Mr. Minor preached, 
and in the afternoon a discussion period, 
suggested by Dr. Scott, was held upon the 
sermon of Mr. Minor, on the general theme, 
“Are we hiding our candle under a bushel?”’ 
Dr. Scott touched the keynote in his 
sermon Friday night. 

Saturday morning Charles Haffke, su- 
perintendent of the Illinois Anti-Saloon 
League, occupied Mr. Harrington’s sermon 
period by giving a most informative and 
interesting address on the work of the 
league in grappling with the twin problem 
of liquor and speeding automobiles—and 
at the close of his address he proposed 
adding a member to his Illinois Anti- 
Saloon League Board, and Mr. Harrington 
was duly elected to that position to repre- 
sent the Lower Wabash Association. Mr. 
Harrington occupied the pulpit Saturday 
afternoon, his subject being, ‘‘The Field Is 
the World,’ and Rev. E. M. Minor 
preached Saturday night, as Dr. Scott was 
called back to Peoria to address a religious 
educational conference. 

Election of officers resulted in the fol- 
lowing: President, Clarence R. Mann, 
Beecher City; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Cora Hartley, Waltonville; second vice- 
president, J. J. Baumgartner, Fillmore; 
treasurer, C. O. Washburn, Lakewood; 
secretary, Miss Florence Holmes. 

The Association voted Waltonville as the 
next meeting place. 

Despite the depressing drought that is 
scorching Illinois, a fair representation 
from all the churches but Rose Hill was in 
attendance, and the Misses Sharp from 
Sharpsburg were present at Sunday’s ser- 
vice, with many others from distant points. 

* * 
CONFERENCE ON CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


Outstanding architects, including Dean 
Leopold Arnaud of Columbia University, 
and Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, will speak 
at the morning and afternoon sessions of 
the North American Conference on Church 
Architecture at the Cathedral of Saint 
John the Divine, New York, Oct. 9. 

Another speaker will be John Angel, 
who will give a striking illustrated lecture 
on sculpture, and a moving picture lecture 
on cathedral glass. 

Bishop William T. Manning, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of New York, and 
Dr. Milo H. Gates, dean of the Cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine, are other speak- 
ers. 
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E. M. Conover, Director of the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture 
and secretary of the Conference, will give 
an illustrated lecture on architecture for 
the smaller church. 

All architects and others interested in 
modern religious architecture are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Laura Smith Hersey is the wife of Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, minister of the Con- 
gress Square Church, Portland, Maine, 
and president of the Y. P. C. U. 

Harriet G. Yates is Field Supervisor of 
the General Sunday School Association. 

Perley M. Silloway is a former super- 
intendent of schools, living in Montana. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote is minister of 
the First Parish (Unitarian), Belmont, 
Mass. 

Rey. William A. Marzolf is a retired 
Congregational] minister. 

Rey. Delos W. O’Brian is minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, Gardner, 
Mass. 

Rey. John Clarence Petrie is minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

* * 


SO YOU’RE GIVING A PLAY 


Bert H. Davis 
(Con inued from page 1154) 

Then there are the printed helps—of 
which Dr. Field suggests these: 

His preference as a manual for beginners 
is ““Drama in the Church,” by Fred East- 
man and Louis Wilson. (Samuel French, 
$1.50.) 

More advanced is ‘‘The Art of Play 
Production,” by John Dolman, Jr. (Har- 
pers, $2.75.) 

A useful manual for pageantry is ‘‘The 
Art of Producing Pageants,’’ by Esther 
Willard Bates. (Walter H. Baker Com- 
pany, $1.75.) 

The Division of Plays and Pageants, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, produces at ten 
cents each the following leaflets that Dr. 
Field recommends to young people: 

“Plays for the Church.” 

“Organizing Drama Interests’ (how to 
form dramatic clubs). 

“Producing a Play” (brief but helpful). 

* * 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


Unitarian and Universalist students at 
Phillips Exeter Academy are urged to at- 
tend the Exeter Unitarian Church. Young 
men can bring life and interest to the 
church. In turn the church can offer them 
sociability and home life. 


Neotices 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY OF MAINE 


The 42d annual convention of the W. U. M. S. 
of Maine will be held in the Universaiist church, 
“corner of Elm and Silver Streets, Waterville, Sept. 
21, 1936, for the election of officers and transaction 
of any legal business that may come before it. 


Sunday, Sept. 20, at 8 p. m., Mrs. Induk Pak of 
Korea, speaker. 
Monday, Sept. 21, 1.30 to 5 p. m., business. 
Tuesday, Sept. 22, 12.30 p. m., Friendship Lunch- 
2.30 to 4.30, concluding business. 
Laura McLellan, Secretary. 


eon. 


* Ox 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The eighty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana and its auxiliary bodies will 
be held in Central Universalist Church, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 9, 10, 11, for the hearing of reports, the election 
of officers and such other business as may legally 
come before the Convention. 

The opening session will begin at 2 p. m. Friday, 
Oct. 9. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
eo 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1936 
November 
Offering. 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 
eS 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of 
Fellowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 15, 1936, at 1.30 p. m., for the 
examination of Mr. Francis Paul Randail, ‘‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
FR 3 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
Change of Date 


The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
be held at the Outlaws Bridge church Oct. 8-10, 
instead of Oct. 1-3. 


15—International Church Extension 


Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
* x 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual session at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25, for any 
business that may be brought up for consideration. 

Mildred Weed, Secretary. 
x x 


STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 
Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 
New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 28 and 29. 
Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 
North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 8-10. 
Vermont and Quebec, Brattleboro. 
Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 
New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 9, 10, 11. 
New Jersey, place unknown, Oct. 14. 
Ontario at Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, at Camp Hill, Oct. 28-25. 
Kansas (Southwestern Federation of 
Liberals) at Junetion City, Oct. 24-26. 
ee. 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Chureh in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 
Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 


Religious 


sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 
William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of Universalists in the state 
of New York will begin on Monday, Oct. 5, in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syracuse. The 
first gathering will be the convention of the State 
Sunday School Association, beginning Monday 
evening and ending on Tuesday evening. The min- 
isters of the state will have their conference on 
Wednesday. The annual meetings of the Women’s 
State Aid and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Wednesday. At the evening hour on 
Wednesday, the 111th annual sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists will begin. 
Thursday will be devoted to business and the closing 
event will be the Convention banquet. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
eee 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Minnesota, to- 
gether with its auxiliary bodies, will be held at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 1 and 2, 
for the purpose of election of officers, the hearing of 
reports, and the transaction of other business which 
may lawfuily come before the Convention. The 
Convention will be ealled to order at 11 o’clock 
acm; 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
Se? 
CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 


At the 111th annual sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists in Syracuse on 
Oct. 7 and 8, the following amendment to the con- 
stitution will be presented to the Convention for 
action: 

Article V on Sessions, Section 1, to read as follows: 
This Convention shall meet annually during the 
week following the second Sunday in May, etc. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Helen M. Buckwalter 


On Aug. 28 the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, lost one of its most devoted and loyal mem- 
bers, Miss Helen M. Buckwalter, who through the 
seventy-six years of her life placed her church among 
the first interests of her heart. 

Always in her place Sunday morning, the place 
dear to her because there for many years had sat her 
father, Reuben Buckwalter, from whom she first 
learned to love the Universalist faith, ever eager to 
speak a word in praise of her church, ever ready also 
to serve, whether in the kitchen, or the Ladies’ Aid 
or the Mission Circle, or as deaconess—she will 
indeed be greatly missed. 

Her service extended beyond the local church. 
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She was one of the most ardent supporters of the 
Murray Grove Association, and by precept and 
example exalted this shrine of Universalism. At 
the time of her death she was treasurer of the Murray 
Grove Hand in Hand Society. The Messiah Uni- 
versalist Home has cause to remember her constant, 
capable concern in its welfare. She was a faithful 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Pennsyi- 
vania Universalist Convention, and of its Executive 
Committee. 

Born a Philadelphian, she was always keenly in- 
terested in all enterprises that promoted civic wel- 
fare. She was a member of the Women’s Civic 
Club, the Logan Women’s Club, the Temple Uni- 
versity Women’s Club, the Women’s Republican 
Club. She gave her support to the Philadelphia 
Federation of Churches and the Needle Work Guild 
and other charitable organizations. 

A host of friends will cherish her in grateful mem- 
ory. To them she was loyal, generous, helpful in 
every way. 
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Funeral services were held. Monday, Aug. 31, at 
11 a.m. Interment was in West Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery, beside the grave of her father. 


Mrs. William M. Sherwell 


Mrs. Mary A. Sherwell died at her home in Lowell, 
Mass., Sunday, Aug. 390, in her seventy-ninth year, 
after a brief illness. The funeral was held on Tues- 
day, Sept. 1, and was conducted by Rev. Isaac 
Smith. Mrs. Sherwell was for many years a faithful 
member and loyal worker of Grace Universalist 
Church, Lowell. 

She is survived by her husband, William M. Sher- 
well, also a faithful member, and former chairman 
of the board of trustees of Grace Church, one son, 
Walter N. Sherwell of Chicago, one brother, Fred- 
erick W. Noyce of Lowell, and two grandchildren. | 

Mrs. Sherwell will be sadly missed by the people 
of Grace Church and the many friends she had made, 
but her life will be a constant inspiration to an ad- 
venturous faith and the practice of good works. 


Use Rally Day Invitation 


Postcards to stimulate interest 


in this important day in our 


denominational calendar. 


The 


cards are attractive in design and 


bear an appealing message. 


Cards appropriate to each grade 
in the Church School and a 


general card suitable for all grades 


are supplied. 
Price $1.25 per 100 


Rally Day Souvenir Buttons $1.50 per 100 
Rally Day Offering Envelopes 40c per 100 


Order early from 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degres of LL. 8 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Deen Academy is an endowed boarding scheo! 
for young men and young women, offering exeep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting fer 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupil. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonahle. 
For ¢é¢atalogue, address Parle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


Out in the drought area there must be 
dozens of superstitions. Prayer, incanta- 
tions and lucky charms are indulged in; 
all are relics of the day when everybody 
depended directly upon the weather. 
Probably nothing has been invented to 
beat George Ade’s rain-making recipe: 
Get all the farmers to shine their shoes.— 
F. P. A. in New York Herald Tribune. 

* * 

The visitor called at the village library. 
“May I have the ‘Letters of Charles 
Lamb?’ ”’ he inquired. 

“You’re in the wrong building, Mr. 
Lamb,” said the new clerk pleasantly. 
“The post office is just across the street.” 
—Toledo Blade. 

* * 

The Federal Housing Administration 
has discovered in a survey of Washington 
that the White House is in the $40 to $75 
rental zone. Some Republicans feel that 
Mr. Farley is spending a good deal more 
than that to keep the present tenants.— 
Exchange. 

Signor Mussolini is planning to send 
second-string opera companies to Ethi- 
opia, but we can’t say whether the idea is 
to make life pleasanter for the Ethiopians 
or for the people at home.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

Former Senator Jim Watson says polit- 
ical oratory isn’t what it used to be, and 
that, of course, is encouraging. Still, it 
would be even better if it weren’t what it 
is, either.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

Literary gentleman (dictating as usual): 
“T suddenly saw the other car coming 
over the crest of the rise, straight at me, 
comma, and I swerved to avoid it, full 
stop.”—London Humorist. 

* * 

“Pa, you remember you promised to 
give me $10 if I passed in school this year? 

“Yes, Sam.” 

“Well, Pa, you ain’t gonna have that 
expense.” —Hachange. 
* * 

They couldn’t understand his reluctance 
to start to kindergarten until he inquired 
timidly of his mother: ‘Will it hurt very 
much when they enroll me?’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

xe 

“Why are you and your little sister 
always quarreling?” 

“T don’t know, dad; unless she takes 
after mother, and I take after you.”—Hx- 
change. 

* * 

All we know about those voluminous 
culottes the girls are wearing is that they 
look like two-pant suits that have coa- 
lesced.—H xchange. 

* * 

In two years the sponsors of the Town- 
send Plan managed to take in $1,000,000 
and 10,000,000 people.— Judge. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 
ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 
business of the Universalist denomination 
and to render service without compensation. 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cor- 
poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should go back into the 


service of the Universalist Church. 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 
board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W. H. Ireland, James O. 
Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 
House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 

Frederick A. Bisbee. 


As these men served the church through the 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists 

may help now. The stronger the House, the 
greater the service. 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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